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- I “HE 1921 convention of the American Federation of Labor which opened 


in Denver, Colorado, on June 13, found the trade union movement 

of America confronted with a situation the importance of which can 
not well be overestimated. The convention, composed of approximately 
520 delegates, came together in Denver fully prepared to give the best 
thought of our movement to the solution of those problems which it is neces- 
sary to meet for the welfare of all the workers of our country. 

The convention found itself meeting this year at a time when unemploy- 
ment had deprived more than four million working people of their means of 
livelihood, when the reactionary employers of labor, seizing upon the situa- 
tion created by unemployment were seeking by every means at their com- 
mand to destroy the organizations of the workers and when the situation 
relating to injunctions and court decisions was perhaps more seridus than 
it ever had been. 

If the trade union movement were to look only upon the opposition 
with which it has to contend, the outlook would be discouraging indeed. 
But despite the terrific opposition, despite the unfavorable and unfortunate 
industrial. situation, despite the arrogance and short-sightedness of the 
courts, the trade union movement has been able to hold to its course, to 
achieve progress and to defeat those who sought to bring about its de- 
struction. It is impossible to overestimate the encouragement which the 
trade union movement finds in these facts; they outweigh in importance 
to labor whatever of discouragement men and“women may be tempted to 
find in the depression and opposition with which our movement must con- 


tinue to deal. 
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The report of the Executive Council, presented to the convention on its 
opening day, discusses at length the constructive work of our movemen} 
during the year and analyzes most critically the opposition with which we 
must continue to contend. It is gratifying indeed to measure the progress 
that has been made and particularly is it gratifying to note that there has 
been no breakdown in point of membership, in the strength of our Federation. 
In the face of the most desperate assaults and despite a campaign of the most 
unprincipled character our Federation has been able to mairitain its strength 
practically intact. 

It is not the purpose here to review the work of the convention, for at 
this writing the work of the convention is in full swing. A complete review 
will be published in the next issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. It has 
been the desire here, however, to call attention to some of the outstanding 
issues with which the convention has to deal, and to impress upon the readers 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the importance to them and to every 
member of the trade union movement of the report of the Executive Council. 
The report of the Executive Council this year is unusually rich in information. 
There have been but few reports, perhaps none, which brought to the con- 
vention, and thus to the membership, a greater or more important volume 
of information. 

The conclusions reached by the Executive Council will of course be 
dealt with by the convention and either approved, amended or rejected. 
Whatever may be the decisions of the convention in regard to the conclusions 
reached, the information brought forward will remain and it should be used 
in the widest possible manner. 

Because of its great importance, and because it is desirous that it should 
be in the hands of the membership at the earliest moment, there are pub- 
lished here certain sections of the report of the Executive Council. These 
sections deal with recent court decisions of fundamental importance, con- 
stituting in reality a current history of the judicial situation affecting labor. 
Every trade. unionist in America should familiarize himself or herself with 
the facts in relation to these decisions because the situation in its entirety is 
one which calls for the best thought and judgment of our movement. 

In addition to these sections there is also published here the section on 
disarmament. The importance of this question to all of the peoples of the 
world is recognized everywhere. The organized working people have it in 
their power to contribute perhaps more than any others to the progress of 
disarmament. To quote a sentence from the report, “The working people, 
the mass of the world population, can end wars if they but have the inde- 
pendence to think’ and to give their convictions reality by daring to do.” 

The sections of the report to which reference has been made and which 
should be read and studied carefully by every member of our movement 


here follow: 
COURTS—MINERS—LABOR 


The workers of America have been forced to defend their rights and to prevent en- 
croachments upon their liberties not alone in the law courts but also in the equity divisions 
of the courts. They have been required likewise to meet assaults intended for the weak- 
ening and destruction of the trade union movement and the annulment of the right 
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ef collective bargaining in the criminal branch of our courts. The most conspicuous 
examples of these attempts to stigmatize the trade union movement as a criminal con- 
spiracy and to outlaw the right of wage-earners to bargain for their services on equitable 
terms acceptable to themselves are those directed against the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

On October 31, 1919, Judge A. B. Anderson of the federal court at Indianapolis, 
at the suit of Attorney-General Palmer, issued an order restraining the officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America from maintaining a strike which had been previously 
ordered by the regular biennial convention of the organization. 

The bill of complaint filed by the government was expressly based on Sec. 4 of the 
Lever act as authority for the interposition of the government and the court. Upon 
the hearing a temporary injunction was issued extending the restraining order so as 
mandatorily to require the officials of the union to recall the strike order. Despite com- 
pliance with this decree by the officials who were defendants to the action, many mem- 
bers of the union refused to return to work until the subsequent appointment of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, created by President Wilson for the determination of 
a new wage-scale. Before this commission was agreed upon the government filed criminal 
informations against the officials of the union charging them with disobeying the injunc- 
tion. Upon the creation of the National Bituminous Coal Commission the government 
recommended the indefinite postponement of the hearing of these criminal informations, 
and they have since remained upon the court docket with the defendants under bond 
Since then the Supreme Court of the United States in the profiteering cases, has declared 
Sec. 4 of the Lever act invalid, and by the act of Congress of March 3, 1921, all these 
war time measures have been expressly repealed and terminated 

On March 11, 1920, the federal grand jury at Indianapolis returned a bill of indict- 
ment against the officials of the United Mine Workers and of its district organizations 
in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and western Pennsylvania, including members of its joint 
scale commission, in which indictment were also included, as defendants, operators 
of this field who had entered into wage-scale agreements with the union. This indict- 
inent was in eighteen counts, thirteen of which were based on Sec. 4 of the Lever act 
and the remaining five based on Sec. 9 of that act. Upon a hearing Judge Anderson 
quashed the counts based upon Sec. 4 on the ground (afterwards sustained in the profiteer- 
ing cases by the United States Supreme Court) that the language of the section was too 
vague and indefinite to define a criminal offense. 

The remaining five counts of the indictments based on Sec. 9 were sustained and 
were set for trial Nov. 8, 1920. At this date the further consideration of this indictment 
was continued indefinitely, and on Feb. 25, 1921, the federal grand jury for the district 
of Indiana, returned a new indictment in five counts based on Secs. 1 and 2 of the Sher- 
man act. The officials of the miners were again indicted together with the operators 
of the central competitive field who had met the miners in joint wage-scale conferences. 
In this indictment the defendants are charged with having conspired together, in their 
respective groups in their joint wage-scale agreements unduly to restrain trade and to 
monopolize trade in coal. 

Motions to quash this indictment have been filed and are now pending. Notwith- 
standing that the matters alleged in the last indictment cover and include all the matters 
complained of in the indictment pending under Sec. 9 of the Lever act, the latter indict- 
ment has not been dismissed. 

The Executive Council has been fully aware of the outstanding fact that the suc- 
cess of these prosecutions and persecutions leveled at the United Mine Workers will 
detrimentally affect all other trade unions to the same degree and to the same propor- 
tion strengthen the forces that are seeking the destruction of the labor movement 
Conscious of the great danger involved it has rendered to the miners whatever aid and 
assistance was within its power. It is recommended that the Executive Council shall 
continue to cooperate with.the United Mine Workers in this lega! contest and to give 
to the miners whatever assistance lies within its power to the end that the natural, 
moral and legal rights of America’s workers will be fully safeguarded and that the con- 
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stitutional conceptions of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness shall hereafter govern 
the administration of law instead of the whim, will and fancy of those who would employ 
labor to their own advantage and personal gain. 


SOME RECENT IMPORTANT DECISIONS PREJUDICIAL TO LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


It is not our purpose to discuss under this heading cases which may be important 
in individual jurisdictions, although it is noted that a number of such exist.- We desire 
to comment briefly upon four cases (two decided and two awaiting decision) before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Hitchman Company Case 


The Hitchman case was decided in 1917. One of the most deplorable effects of the 
world war was that the attention of the community was of necessity largely diverted 
from matters of domestic policy which deserve and ordinarily receive careful considera- 
tion in times of peace. A decision of the United States Supreme Court dealing with 
important phases of the relationship between “‘capital’’ and “labor’’ arouses wide dis- 
cussion, not only among lawyers but also among the people at large. But the Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Company case was handed down at a time when public attention was 
distracted and it went comparatively unnoticed by all but the organized labor movement 
and by members of the legal profession, the latter did not give it the attention it deserved 
and normally would have received. As time went on, however, the far-reaching result 
of that decision revealed itself, and the blow which it gave to labor became readily 
apparent. 

In the Hitchman case, the question was presented to the Supreme Court as to 
whether or not members of a labor union could be enjoined from conspiring to per- 
suade, and persuading, without violence or show of violence, plaintiff’s employes, not 
members of the union, and who were working for plaintiff not for a specified time, but 
under an agreement not to continue in plaintiff’s employment if they joined the union, 
this agreement being fully known to defendants, secretly to agree to join the union and 
continue working for plaintiff until enough had agreed to join, so that a strike could be 
called, and plaintiff be thereby forced to unionize its business of mining coal. This is the 
essence upon which the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company predicated its case. 

The Hitchman Company resorted to the practice after the original case had been 
started of requiring each of its employes to sign employment cards to the following 
effect: 

I am employed by and work for the Hitchman Coal & Coke Company with 
the express understanding that I am not a member of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and will not become so while an employe of the Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Company; that the Hitchman Coal & Coke Company is run 
non-union and agreed with me that it will run non-union while I am in its 
employ. If at any time I am employed by the Hitchman Coal & Coke Com- 
pany I want to become connected with the United Mine Workers of America 
or any affiliated organization, I agree to withdraw from the employment of said 
company, and agree that while I am in the employ of that company I will 
not make any efforts amongst its employes to bring about the unionizing of 
that mine against the company’s wish. I have either read the above or heard 
the same read. 


The question of the validity and effect of this agreement was largely discussed 
in the case under consideration and the majority opinion (Justices Brandeis, Holmes, and 
Clarke dissenting) sustained this contract as a valid one capable of enforcement against 
any outsider who might interfere with it, a strange part of the situation being that of 
course it was not enforceable against the party signing it, if at any time he saw fit at any 
moment to quit employment, nor was it at any time enforceable against the coal company 
which could discharge its employe without a moment’s notice. 

Assuming the contract as valid as we have stated, the Supreme Court maintained 
the right of the judiciary to restrain any person from tirging an employe of the company 
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to break his contract. He might not be solicited to join a trade union while the so-called 
contract was in existence, the solicitor knowing such fact. 
Much of the language contained in the case is very broad, as for instance: 

Upon all of the facts we are constrained to hold that the purpose enter- 
tained by defendants to bring about a strike at plaintiff’s mine in order to 
compel plaintiff, through fear of financial loss, to consent to the unionization 
of the mine as the lesser evil, was an unlawful purpose. 


Following the literal language of this decision an employer has but to enter into 
psuedo contracts with his employes and thereafter any attempt to unionize them may 
be the subject of an injunction. 

In this case the majority members of the court lost sight of the fact that what the 
defendants were doing was done in self-defense and not maliciously, and in view of recent 
decisions throughout the country declaring the right of industrial combatants to push 
their struggle to the limits of the justification of self-interest, the decision of the majority 
members of the United States Supreme Court is surprising, but as previously stated it 
dealt labor a severe blow and for this reason: It so happens that the Hitchman case 
is only binding in the federal court because no federal statute was construed and no 
constitutional question was involved, but it is undeniable that that decision will largely 
influence every state court. It has been quoted with approval by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and by the New York Court of Appeals 
in the case of Auburn Draying Company vs. Wardel. Hence the importance of some 
legislative relief. 

Since the employer in the Hitchman case could arbitrarily dismiss an employe 
any time for the most capricious reason, and had not exacted any agreement by which 
the employe agreed not to join a labor union, it seems incredible that a court should hold 
it was improper to lay before such employes the advantages of joining a labor organiza- 
tion. Yet that is what the decision comes to when finally analyzed. As it would not be 
possible for congress to pass any law which affects interstate trade or business, it is 
obvious that both national and state legislation will have to be obtained in order to 
protect labor adequately. 

Duplex Printing Company Case 

The case of Duplex Printing Press Company vs. Deering, which was decided by the 
United States Supreme Court, January 3, 1921,is even a greater disappointment than the 
decision in the Hitchman case, because the opinion of the majority members of the 
court clearly reveals that section 20 of the Clayton act has been emasculated of any 
protection that labor was supposed to enjoy thereunder. 

Section 20 of the Clayton act is as follows: 

That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an 
employer and employes, or between employers and employes, or between 
employes, or between persons employed and persons seeking employment, in- 
volving, or growing out of, a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a prop- 
erty right, of the party making the application, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be described 
with particularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by 
the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of 
employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor or from recom- 
mending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at any place where any such person or persons may lawfully be, for 
the purpose of peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from 
working; or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful 
means so to do; or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, any person 
engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value 
or from peaceably assembling in a lawful maner, and for lawful purposes; 
or from doing any act or things which might lawfully be done in the absence 
of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this 
paragraph be considered or held to be violations of any law of the United 
States. 
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The Duplex Company sought to enjoin officials of the machinists and’ affiliated 
unions from interfering with its business by inducing their members not to work for 
plaintiff or its customers in connection with the setting up of presses made by it. Uniike 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Company vs. Mitchell, there was no charge that defendants 
induced employes to break their contracts, nor was it urged in the arguments that 
defendants threatened acts of violence. The defendants admitted interference with 
plaintiff's business but insisted that by the common law of New York and by section 20 
of the Clayton act, the facts constituted a justificaion for this interference with plaintiff's 
business. Referring to section 20 of the Clayton act, Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dis- 
senting opinion, with whom Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Clarke concurred, said: 


This statute was the fruit of unceasing agitation which extended over 
more than twenty years and was designed to equalize before the law the posi- 
tion of workingmen and employer as industrial combatants. Aside from the 
use of the injunction, the chief source of dissatisfaction with the existing law 
lay in the doctrine of malicious combination, and, in many parts of the country, 
in the judicial declarations of the illegality at common law of picketing and per- 
suading others to leave work. The grounds for objection to the latter are 
obvious. The objection to the doctrine of malicious combinations requires 
some explanation. By virtue of that doctrine, damage resulting from con- 
duct such as striking or withholding patronage or persuading others to de 
either, which without more might be damnum absque injuria because the resul “ 
of trade competition, became actionable when done for a purpose which :; 
judge considered socially or economically harmful and therefore ear Be 
as malicious and unlawful. It was objected that, due largely to environment, 
the social and economic ideas of judges, which thus became translated into 
law, were prejudicial to a position of equality between workingman and em- 
ployer; that dueto this dependence upon the individual opinion of judges great 
confusion existed as to what purposes were lawful and what unlawful; and 
that in any event congress, not the judges, was the body which should déclar 
what public policy in regard to the industrial struggle demands. 

By 1914, the ideas of the advocates of legislation had fairly crystallized 
upon the manner in which the inequality and uncertainty of the law should be 
removed. It was to be done by expressly legalizing certain acts regardless 
of the effects produced by them upon other persons. As to them congress was 
to extract the element of injuria from the damages thereby inflicted, instead of 
leaving judges to determine according to their own economic and social views 
whether the damage inflicted on an employer in an industrial struggle was 
damnum absque injuria, because an incident of trade competition, or a legal! 
injury, because in their opinion, economically and socially objectionable 
This idea was presented to the committees which reported the Clayton act 
The resulting law set out certain acts which had previously been held unlawful, 
whenever courts had disapproved of the ends for which they were performed; 
it then declared that, when these acts were committed in the course of an 
industrial dispute, they should not be held to violate any law of the United 
States. _In other words, the Clayton act substituted the opinion of Congress 
as to the propriety of the purpose for that of differing judges; and thereby 
it declared that the relations between employers of labor and workingmen wer« 
competitive relations, that organized competition was not harmful and that it 
justified injuries necessarily inflicted in its course. Both the majority and the 
minority report of the house committee indicates that such was its purpose 
If, therefore, the act applies to the case at bar, the acts here complained of 
can not “be considered or held to be violations of any law of the United States,” 
and hence do not violate the Sherman act. 


As a result of the decisions in this and in the Hitchman case it is undeniable thet 
labor has been unjustly stripped of important rights to which it is under law and right 
entitled in the federal courts and unless there is some adequate legislative relief it is 
obvious that certain employers throughout the United States who seek to crush labor 
will take advantage of those decisions and insist upon the open shop, so-called, which 
virtually means that labor will be reduced to the same low standard that obtained nearly 
a century ago; that the lot of the working man will be the same as it was in medi®@val 
times, that his wages will be a mere pittance, his hours of labor intolerable, his home a 
hovel, his clothes rags, his degradation as base as in the days now happily passed. 
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The Coronade Case 


The Coronado case against the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 21, 
of the mine workers and others was brought originally about eight years ago. After a 
legal history not necessary to be detailed, it resulted in a judgment which was affirmed 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in favor of the plaintiffs for $625,- 
000, being treble damages under the Sherman act. In brief the defendants including 
the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 21, United Mine Workers of America 
and twenty-seven local unions were held liable for acts of alleged violence which had 
been committed in Arkansas against some seven mines although the United Mine Work- 
ers and District No. 21 had no connection with any of these alleged acts. The interna- 
tional organization was held responsible because of having failed to discipline the mem- 
bers of local unions or of District No. 21 and on scarcely better grounds was District 
No. 21 held liable. From such decision as stated, an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and a writ of certiorari asked. The case wasargued in Decem- 
ber and no decision up to the preparation of this report has yet been announced. 

The substantial fact is that if the decision below is sustained any international 
body may be held liable on the scantiest suggestion of evidence for the misconduct 
of individuals not directed by them and of whose methods they may have no knowledge 
and be without special means of inquiry. For the first time and erroneously, we believe, 
a court has held labor organizations directly responsible as if they were incorporated 
bodies. Irrespective of any discussion upon the merits we will anticipate that the United 
States Supreme Court will find it necessary to sustain the appeal for this among other 
reasons which have their technical as well as legal force. But if a different view is taken 
by the Supreme Court of the United States no international labor organization may 
consfder itself safe irrespective of any precautions it may take and irrespective of its inno- 
cence of even technical wrongdoing, at least unti! the federal law has been changed. 

It is therefore in the power and in the hands of the United States Supreme Court 
to decide whether the United Mine Workers of America and all other voluntary organi- 
zations of workers are unlawful organizations and whether it will be unlawful to belong 
to them, and simply because of membership therein their members be subject to civil 
and criminal laws. It will also determine whether any empioyer or groups of employers 
doing business with a national or international union are violating the laws. If the court 
determines that every agreement held by national or international unions with em- 
ployers is unlawful, this decision will, unless remedied by law, make it impossible for 
the wage-earners of America to organize for their protection and the promotion of their 
rights and interests upon the constructive basis as the labor movement of America now 
exists. In that event collective bargaining will be unlawful. Suits will be begun in 
every state where coal is mined. The operators who have had contracts with the United 
Mine Workers may sue this organization for damages sustained while strikes have been 
in progress. Already the coal operators of several states have refused to operate the 
machinery of the agreement for the collection of assessments to aid the strikers in West 
Virginia and other states. 

Other cases have been brought against the United Mine Workers of America, based 
upon the same grounds as those involved in the Coronado case. One of these is the 
suit of the Pennsylvania Mining Company. Through this persecution, under the guise 
of prosecution, the funds of the United Mine Workers of America have been tied up, in 
perfecting bonds so that the appeal might be made, in the sum of over $1,100,000. 

The Executive Council recommends to this convention that every effort be made 
by the American Federation of Labor to secure the enactment of a law by congress 
which will. bring relief to the workers from such conditions. 


Truax Wersus Corrigan 


A fourth case (one of those awaiting decision) is that of Truax vs. Corrigan on appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court from the state of Arizona. This case was argued 
last April and indirectly involves the constitutionality under the federal constitution 
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of the labor provisions of the Clayton act, including particularly the right of picket- 
ing. After the adoption of the Clayton act, the state of Arizona passed an enactment 
similar in all respects. Its constitutionality under the federal constitution was chal- 
lenged by the plaintiffs who failed in the lower court and on appeal in the Supreme Court 
of the state, but thereafter brought their appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 


Effect of Dectsions 


The decision in the cases reported seems to deny the privilege of a union to increase 
its membership and therefore increase its power for collective bargaining by soliciting 
and persuading workmen to terminate their employment in order to join the union. 
It is difficult to reconcile this conclusion with those decisions which permit striking 
employes to induce by peaceful persuasion others to quit work or withhold their patronage 
from the employer. The other cases referred, and still pending for final decision, go even 
further and question the validity of trade unions. 

In view of these decisions and the tendency of our courts generally to restrict rather 
than to enlarge the workers’ right to promote their own welfare, a conference was heid 
in the Executive Council Chamber of the American Federation of Labor, February 21, 
1921. Those present were: 

Executive Council, American Federation of Labor—Samuel Gompers, William 
Green, W. D. Mahon, Matthew Woll, Daniel Tobin, Joseph F. Valentine 
and Frank Morrison. 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of Amer- 
ica—W. D. Fitzgerald and L. D. Bland. 

International Association of Machinists—William H. Johnston. 

United Mine Workers of America—John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, John Moore, 
Percy Tetlow and Walter J. James. ; 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—M. F. Tighe. 

Mining Department of the American Federation or Labor—James Lord. 

Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor—John J. 
Manning. 

International Molders’ Union of North America—John P. Frey. 

Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor—James O’Connell. 

Legislative Committee, American Federation of Labor—Edward F. McGrady, 
Edgar Wallace and W. C. Roberts. 

ea Montgomery, West Virginia, Miners; Harry Warrum, 

United Mine Workers of America; Frank Mulholland, International 
Association of Machinists; Jackson Ralston, American Federation of 
Labor; James S. Bryan, Rochester Central Trades and Labor Council; 
Gilbert E. Roe, New York. 


A thorough discussion of all the angles of these decisions and their effect on the 
future of trade unions followed. Suggestions were made as to the best methods of com- 
bating these decisions and whether it is best to promote legislation making such individual 
contracts unlawful, to take away the powers assumed by the Supreme Court, the election 
of federal judges by the people, or such other action as would be a protection to labor. 
Underneath all the discussion was the feeling that the trade unions will have to adopt 
some new methods in their activities. 

As a result of this conference and discussion of these cases the following proposed 
legislative measure was adopted and agreed to and approved later by the Executive 
Council: ; 

An Act Concerning Labor Organizations 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States of America in congress assembled, That it shall not be unlawful for 
working men and women to organize themselves into or carry on labor unions 
and to persuade or induce others to join with them for the purpose of regulating 
the hours of labor, or regulating the wages, or otherwise bettering the condition 
of the members of such organizations, or doing any act in pursuance thereof 
not forbidden by law if done by a single individual. Labor unions and the 
individual members thereof shall not be liable in damages for the unlawful acts 
of their officers or of other members thereof unless they shall have personally 
aided, counselled and advised the same. 

Section 2. No restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any 
court of the United States or any judge or judges thereof in any case involving 
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or growing out of a dispute concerning terms of employment or conditicns 
of labor which shall prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in con- 
cert, from terminating any relation or contract of employment or from ceas- 
ing to perform any work or labor; or from recommending, advising, inducing, 
or persuading others so to do; or from attending at any place where any person 
or persons might lawfully be for the. purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information; or from inducing or persuading any person to work or to abstain 
from work; or from ceasing to patronize any person, firm or corporation; or 
from recommending, advising, inducing, or persuading others so to do; or from 
paying, or giving to, or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from doing any act 
or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by a single 
individual. The acts specified herein shall not be construed or held to be illegal 
or unlawful in any court of the United States. 

Section 3. No person shall be indicted, prosecuted, or tried in any court 
of the United States for entering into or participating in any arrangement, 
agreement, or combination made with a view of joint action for the purpose 
of regulating the number of hours of labor, or regulating wages, or better- 
ing the condition of working men and women, or for any act done in pursuance 
thereof unless such act is in itself forbidden by !aw if dcne by a single individual. 

Section 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


In the proposal to exert extraordinary efforts to have the foregoing legislative 
measure enacted into law in every state of the union as well as by our national govern- 
ment, it is not the intent to subordinate the expressions and relief declared for by the 
labor conference held in Washington as above noted. In addition to declaring for legisla- 
tive redress this conference likewise declared for the elimination of all anti-conspiracy 
laws and doctrines as well as all legal fictions designed to prohibit and restrain combina- 
tions of wealth, but which in reality have only served the purpose of restricting and 
prohibiting the organizations of wage-earners in their voluntary and normal activities 
to improve their conditions of work and to promote their standards of life. 


DISARMAMENT 


The American Federation of Labor speaking in the name of the organized workers 
of our great country has always loyally supported our government. A month before 
this government made the decisive step whereby it aligned itself on the side of the Allies 
against autocracy and militarism, during the Great War, the officers of our national 
and international unions took the solemn pledge “‘in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, 
to stand unreservedly by standards of liberty and the safety and preservation of the 
institutions and ideals of our republic” and labor loyally fulfilled that pledge. 

It now becomes our duty to call afresh to your minds the declarations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the general subject of disarmament and protest against large 
standing armies. We have special reference to the two resolutions (Nos. 136 and 163) 
of the Seattle, 1913, convention. These resolutions dealt with the proposal made by the 
government of Great Britain that all the powers cease naval construction for a specific 
period. The labor movements of the several countries, including our own movement, 
were urged by our movement to prevail upon their respective governments to encourage 
the movement for international disarmament. 

Again the. 1914 convention declared “that we pledge our support to any plan which 
has for its purpose the bringing about of the disarmament of all nations to the furthest 
extent consistent for the preservation of law and order throughout the world.” 

The 1919 convention made the following declaration: 

The trade union movement is unalterably and emphatically opposed to 
militarism ora large standing army. Militarism is a system fostered and de- 
veloped by tyrants in the hope of supporting their arbitrary authority. It is 
utilized by those whose selfish ambitions for power and worldly glory lead 
them to invade and subdue other peoples and nations, to destroy their liber- 
ties, to acquire their wealth and to fasten the yoke of bondage upon them. 
The trade union movement is convinced by the experience of mankind that 
militarism brutalizes those influenced by the spirit of the institution. The 
finer elements of humanity are strangled. Under militarism a deceptive pat- 
riotism is established in the people’s minds, where men believe that there 
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is nobility of spirit and heroism in dying for the glory of a dynasty or the mainte- 
nance of institutions which are inimical to human progress and democracy. 
Militarism is the application of arbitrary and irresponsible forces as opposed 
to reason and justice. Resistance to injustice and tyranny is that virile quality 
which has given purpose and effect to ennobling causes in all countries and 
at all times. The free institutions of our country and the liberties won by 
its founders would have been impossible had they been unwilling to take arms 
and if necessary die in the defense of their liberties. Only as people willing to 
maintain their rights and defend their liberties are guaranteed free institutions. 

Conditions foreign to the institutions of our country have prevented the 
entire abolition of organized bodies of men trained to carry arms. A voluntary 
citizen soldiery supplies what would otherwise take its place, a large standing 
army. To the latter we are unalterably opposed as tending to establish the evils 
of militarism. Large standing armies threaten the existence of civil liberty. 
The history of every nation demonstrates that as standing armies are enlarged 
the rule of democracy is lessened or extinguished. 


The workers recognize that wrapped up with the safety of this Republic are ideals 
of democracy, a heritage which the masses of the people received from our forefathers 
who fought that liberty might live in this country—a heritage that is to be maintained 
and handed down to each generation with undiminished power and usefulness. 

The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom and it knows that freedom 
and rights can be maintained only by those willing to assert their claims and to defend 
their rights. 

The cause of disarmament and international peace can be promoted by creating 
and stimulating a public sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life and by establishing 
international relations understanding and agencies that will constitute insuperable bar- 
rier to policies of force and destruction. With humanization, education, cultivation, the 
establishment of the rule of reason, occasions for wars and wars themselves will cease. 

The working people, the masses of the world population, can end wars if they but 
have the independence to think and to give their convictions reality by daring to do. 

For this and many other obvious reasons we recommend to this convention to call 
upon the government of the United States to take the initiative or to cooperate with any 
other nation or nations for the purpose of a general agreement for disarmament both of 
the army and naval affairs of the world and that it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to call upon the workers and the people to aid in every way within their power 
and to have translated into action the sentiments as in this report recommended. 





In itself the writ of injunction is of a highly important and beneficent 
character. Its aims and purposes are for the protection of property rights. 
It never was intended, and never should be invoked, for the purpose of de- 
priving free men of their personal rights, the right of man’s ownership of 
himself; the right of free locomotion, free assemblage, free association, free 
speech, free press; the freedom to do those things promotive of life, liberty 
and happiness, and which are not in contravention of the law of our land. 
We reassert that we ask no immunity for ourselves or for any other man who 
may be guilty of any unlawful or criminal act; but we have a right to insist, 
and we do insist, that when a workman is charged with-a crime or any un- 
lawful conduct he shall be accorded every right, be apprehended, charged 
and tried by the same process of law and before a jury of his peers, equally 
with any other citizen of our country. It is agreed by all, friends and oppo- 
nents alike, that the injunction process, beneficent in its inception and 
general practice, never should apply and legally can not be applied where 
there is another ample remedy at law.—( From Labor and the Common Wel- 
fare, by Samuel Gompers.) 





Charters were issued from May 1, to and including May 31, as follows: 
Central labor unions, 2; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 2; total, 7. 














The Effect of Labor Regulations Under 
the New German Republic 


By L. Krause, of Germany 


HE new German labor law is character- 

ized by an important preference 

given to the employes in opposition 
to the former law. It consists, on the one 
hand, in a material improvement of the 
working conditions, but, above all, of the 
wages and working hours. Further ad- 
vantages are the acknowledgment of the 
professional organizations of workmen, the 
abrogation of all existing restrictions of the 
right of coalition and the introduction of 
the constitutional principle instead of the 
former absolutistic one. That principle is 
carried through in the workmen’s com- 
mittee laws up to the most extreme con- 
sequences. 

The personal ties between employer and 
employe have been loosened more and more. 
The latter faces the employer no longer as 
an individual but merely as a member of a 
labor organization (trade union) which has 
undertaken to safeguard his interests, and 
which in exchange requires him to submit 
entirely to its decisions. 

The accomplishment of the duties im- 
posed upon the employer is controlled by 
the state; it can be enforced by penalties. 
A most characteristic feature of the new 
legislation is the strengthened position of 
authorities. Their collaboration in fixing 
the working conditions has grown to a 
degree quite unknown up till now. Thus, 
these authorities have the right to declare 
collective contracts binding, not only for 
the parties concerned, but for people in 
general; and, whenever a quarrel arises 
on the subject of working conditions, es- 
pecially on wages, they can make compul- 
sory awards. 

Since the revolution these collective con- 
tracts have enjoyed a great furtherance 
and have been much extended. Formerly 
they were mostly applied for settling the 
hourly wages, but today they are extended 
to almost all questions touching labor 
conditions. The fundamental rules referring 
to collective contracts are contained in the 
regulation of collective contracts and the 
settlement of labor disputes of 23d De- 
cember, 1918. This regulation has for its 
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special object to settle some questions of 
particular interest, above all the “‘invaria- 
bility” of the stipulations of the tariff 
(wages). This has to be understood that 
labor contracts are invalid in so far as they 
differ from a settlement on the base of the 
tariff. However, the invalidity of single 
rules shall not be attended by the inefficiency 
of the whole labor contract. On the con- 
trary, according to a special prescription 
of the law, the inefficient rules are replaced 
by the respective stipulations of the collec- 
tive contract. Deviations from the latter 
are in general only admitted in two cases: 
first, in so far as the collective contract 
itself admits of such differing regulations. 
This may be the case for instance for work- 
men who are unable to do the full amount 
of work. Secondly, in favor of the workmen. 
Therefore, for the latter the conditions of 
the collective contracts are only minimum 
conditions. 

By principle the effect of the collective 
contract is limited to the concerned parties 
only. In the first place it comprises the 
contracting parties, i. e., single employers 
and unions of employers or employes who 
have passed the collective contract or who 
became subsequent parties of the same, but 
the former legislation did not know any 
liability of the collective contract beyond 
those who were practically touched by 
the latter. At present, authorities are 
entitled to declare collective contracts 
generally binding on the following condi- 
tions: the collective contract proposed to 
become generally binding must previously 
have had a dominant importance in the 
trade in question, i. e., it ought to have 
served as a rule for the majority of work- 
men of the trade and within the district 
concerned. The generally binding stipula- 
tions of the contract are applicable to all 
labor contracts in so far as the latter are 
subject to them with regard to locality and 
trade. The employer need not be con- 
tractor in the trade whose working condi- 
tions are regulated by the collective con- 
tract. Thus, a collective contract declared 
generally binding in the building trade is 
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not only binding for the building contractor, 
but, for- instance also for the owner of 
machine works who occupies builders’ men 
or for the owner of a house who charges 
them with repairs. 

Although hourly wages have been the 
rule since the revolution, yet task-work is 
by no means abolished and it is exactly 
regulated by the collective contracts. Up 
to the time of the revolution, the task-work 
conditions were drawn up in most cases 
with regard to the interests of the employer, 
but those which are now in force also safe- 
guard the interests of the employes. For- 
merly the rate of the task was based on the 
work of the best and speediest workers, 
whereas it depends now upon the time spent 
by an average workman in doing the work. 

herefore, most workmen are now able to 
keep the time per piece on which the price is 
based, without tiring themselves out and 
without impairing their health. Those men 
who are above the average thus earn a 
surplus amount of wages corresponding to 
their greater output due to more intense 
and skillful work. The present German 
collective contracts calculate without ex- 
ception the price per piece of work accord- 
ing to the output of an average workman. 

In general these contracts put the earn- 
ings by task-work into a determined pro- 
portion to the wages fixed per hour. They 
fix a so-called excess of task-work by which 
task-work can exceed hourly wages. Accord- 
ing to most collective contracts the rate 
for task-work is by 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent higher than the rate fixed for time. 
As a case in point, it can be mentioned that 
the collective contract of the metal industry 
at Essen determines that “for average work 
under normal conditions, task-work wages 
of 10 per cent over the hourly wages agreed 
upon are allowable.’’ According to the 
contract in force in the German wood 
trades all the task-work rates are fixed, 
“that with an average work within the 
regular working time an amount of 115 per 
cent of the average wages stipulated by 
contract is realized.” In the contract of 
the piano industry surplus earnings of at 
least 123 per cent must be realized. In the 
German brush and lead pencil industry at 
least 20 per cent. In the porcelain industry 
at least 25 per cent. 

In addition, the collective contracts con- 
tain a great number of safeguards which 
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protect the task-worker against a reduction 
of his earnings in case of an undeserved 
prolongation of the time per piece. The 
contract for the textile industry in northern 
Bavaria stipulates, for instance: if the 
material is heavily running, an extra amount 
has to be granted so that the average rate 
for task-work may be reached. The con- 
tract of the metal industry at Zwickan 
(Saxony) stipulates: involuntary waiting 
for material and tools has to be paid for 
according to the hourly wages agreed upon, 
provided the workman announces the de- 
fault in time. The collective contract of 
the clock industry in the Black Forest 
stipulates: if a workman attends to several 
machines, one or several of which are stopped 
without his fault, he is entitled to an in- 
demnification for the lacking machines at 
the rate of the regular hourly wages. 

Furthermore, the collective contracts 
often contain stipulations which render the 
arbitrary reduction of the task-work rate, 
formerly very common with employers, 
quite impossible and in this way they fully 
secure the task-worker the fruit of his work. 
The collective contract of the metal industry 
in Brandenburg, for instance, stipulates 
that task-work rates can not be changed or 
only in cases when other working methods, 
machines, tools or materials are used. The 
contract of the metal industry in Wurtem- 
berg stipulates: fixed task-work rates can 
only be reduced if the change is founded 
on an alteration of the working methods, 
technical improvements or essential changes 
of the number of pieces for parts to be 
manufactured at the same time, or in case 
a very obvious and heavy error has been 
committeed in the calculation. It ensues 
that the claims of the workmen, which 
they upheld before the revolution with 
regard to task-work, have now been almost 
fully complied with. It must still be men- 
tioned that also the questions of guaranteed 
wages on account payments, disputes re- 
ferring to task-work, etc., have been so well 
regulated by the collective contracts that 
the majority of the working people raise 
no objections to them. 

The fact that the German working people 
are generally satisfied with the forms that 
have been given to task-work and that 
there is no opposition by principle to the 
task-work system any more is proved by 
the following judgments pressed upon it 
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by three large unions. The German Wood- 
workers’ Union writes: ‘Most of the work- 
men are of opinion that, provided the 
stipulations of the collective contract are 
strictly carried out, any prejudicial effect 
of the task-work can be obviated.” 

The opinion of the German union of 
textile workers is as follows: “In our 
industry no complaints can be heard of the 
task-work system. This “satisfaction is, 
above all, owing to the stipulation that the 
highest hourly wages agreed upon serve as 
a base for fixing the task-work rates. It 
is not allowed to do task-work below the 
hourly wages. In many cases the collective 
contracts have been so far developed that 
even in case of bad work, task-workers are 
entitled to the average task-work rate.” 

The union of china workers gives the 
following judgment: “Since the wages and 
working conditions have been settled by 
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contract between employers and workmen's 
unions, much has changed with reference 
to task-work in favor of the workmen.” 
Thus the collaboration of the workmen in 
fixing the wages is assured. All wages per 
piece have to be reckoned according to 
task-work rates fixed by contract, i. e., 
not according to maximum but average 
output. For similar articles the wages 
must be the same, also for home-workers 
they are not allowed to be reduced. The 
lists of prices and wages must always be 
open to workmen. The weak workman is 
warranted minimum wages also for task- 
work. The possibility to realize higher 
earnings in hourly wages without running 
the risk of seeing them reduced at the will 
of the employer renders the workman now 
more inclined to accept task-work and 
cases occur where the workmen themselves 
demanded task-work instead of the work 
per hour customary before. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


July , Buffalo, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 5, Sandusky, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 11, New York City, International Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July 11, Montreal, Canada, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 11, New York City, International Plate 
Printers & Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 11, New York City, Continental Hotel, Inter- 
naticnal Steel & Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 


July , National Brotherhood of Operative 


Potters. 

July 18, Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel, 
International Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ Union, 

July 18, , Upholsterers and Trimmers" 
International Union of N. A. 

Aug. 1, St. Paul, Minn., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Aug. 1, Chicago, Ill., Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America. 

Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

Aug. 15-21, Toronto, Canada, 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A. 


International 


Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill., United Slate, Tile and 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 12, Toronto, Canada, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America. 

Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Polishers’ 
International Union. 

Sept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

Dec. , American Federation of Teachers. 


Tenn., United Textile 


The Commercial 
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4 thas Long been my opin- 
inn, and J have never 
shrunk fromiisexpression, 
that the germ of dissolution 
of our federal gobernment 
is in the judiciary, an irre- 
sponsible body working 


like grahitu, by day and by 
night, gaining a little today 
and gaining a little tomar- 
row, and aduanring its 
noiseless step like a thief 
ouer the field of jurisdiction 
until all shall be usurped. 


M/adf-enae. 
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EDITORIALS | swe conrers 


On preceding pages we have published a cartoon by John M. Baer, former 
Congressman and famous cartoonist, togethér with a 
quotation from Thomas Jefferson, both pointing to 
the never-ceasing menace of judicial usurpation of 
power. How true was the vision of Jefferson! How well 
that great statesman foresaw the insidious encroachment of the bench upon 
the rights and liberties of the people! 

an irresponsible body working like gravity,” said he, ‘‘gaining 
a little today and gaining a little tomorrow.” 

Today a precedent is established and tomorrow another and tomorrow 
another and precedent upon precedent is headed up until it becomes regarded 
as law. 

The injunctions of today are the descendants of the first precedent-fixing 
injunction. 

More decisions are made by judges on the basis of what other judges have 
said than are made upon any other basis. 

Furthermore, the volume of what is known as judicial law, which is 
judge-made law, is infinitely larger than the total volume of statute law 
which is law made by legislative or congressional action. 

Many Americans think that laws are made only by legislatures and by 
Congress. Much less than half of our law is made in that manner. The 
balance is found in the decisions of judges, composed of precedent piled upon 
precedent, until there is a great avalanche of judicial personal opinion mas- 
querading as law, governing our people, controlling them and imposing 
upon them all manner of injustice. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has before now had occasion to quote 
from the pungent “Letters of Junius,’ Junius having been an anonymous 
critic of English public life some 300 years ago. His criticism of the judiciary 
might have been written yesterday, so sharply does it strike home at the 
evil of the present. Said he: 

One precedent creates another. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. What 
yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most danger- 
ous measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be 
assured, that the laws which protect us in our civil rights, grow out of our constitution, 
and they must fail or flourish with it. 








AMERICAN 
FREEDOM MUST 
BE MAINTAINED 


As it was when Junius wrote, so it was when Jefferson uttered his master- 
ful rebuke. So also it is today. The judiciary goes on, ‘‘advancing its noise- 
less step,’ while ‘‘one precedent creates another,” with every tomorrow 
witnessing new legal doctrine for the governing of the people and the filching 
of their liberties. 

Most dangerous of all judicial law is that by which we have been given 
the injunction. 

(568) 
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The injunction is the edict of a judge. Through the injunction the judge, 
speaking, not out of the books wherein are written the enactments of legisla- 
tures, but out of his own mouth, ordains what men and women must do 
and what they are forbidden to do. 

John Smith, standing upon a street corner, proclaiming to the people 
commands and prohibitions, could be no more out of harmony with the 
letter and spirit of our fundamental law and our constitution than is the 
judge, doing the same thing from the bench under the cover of robes of office. 

The injunction does not rest with ordering abstinence from doing those 
things which are in themselves unlawful, but it continues to the ordering of 
abstinence from doing those things which are in themselves lawful. Thus, 
judges, through the injunction, make law where there was no law. 

Jefferson may be justly presumed to have known the intent of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, since he wrote it. It may be justly presumed that it was 
not in his mind, and not in the mind of his fellow Constitution-makers, 
that the judiciary should have the right to do those things against which he 
warns. 

It is just to assume that it was not the intent of Jefferson and his fellow 
patriots that the Constitution should permit the making of law by judges. 
In fact, it was specifically provided how law should be made. 

As a nation we are about to celebrate the anniversary of our independence 
and freedom. At such a time it is well to consider whether at any point 
our freedom is menaced. It is well to consider those things which we may 
do to conserve our freedom, enlarge our opportunities, enrich our lives and 
make our country and our people safe against any attack from within or with- 
out. 

We paint no picture of helplessness or pessimism. But we should be 
blind to reality if we did not envision the menace of judicial encroachment 
and raise a warning voice against its continuance. The American people are not 
in danger of having their liberties taken from them by any other people. 
But liberties may be as thoroughly destroyed by predatory powers from 
within as by arrogant powers from without. 

Jefferson saw the danger. Many others have been as penetrating, though 
none more daring or keen than he in sounding the alarm. 

“|. , the germ of dissolution of our federal government is in the judi- 
ciary,” he declared. He spoke with reason and were he to speak today his 
reason would be a hundredfold more strong. 

There is today no law that restricts the freedom of speech or of the press, 
yet courts restrict those precious liberties so commonly that many accept the 
practice as lawful. It is not lawful, nor is it constitutional. 

Daniel Webster said: 

“Given a free press, we may defy open or insidious enemies of liberty.” 

And James Madison declared: ; 

“The freedom of the press as one of the bulwarks of liberty, shall be 
inviolable.” 

Injunctions today habitually challenge the wisdom of Webster and deny 
the declaration of Madison. Judges who could never hope to rank with 
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these great pioneers of freedom in any sense, make chaff of their profound 
wisdom and high patriotism. 

By specific instructions of the courts in injunction proceedings labor and 
reform publications have time after time, during the past year and before 
that, been definitely forbidden to publish any mention of the existence of labor 
disputes existing between workers and employers. 

Men are denied their freedom. They are enjoined not to do the things 
which they have a lawful right to do and they are enjoined to do the things 
which they have a lawful right to refrain from doing. All of this is done, not 
upon a basis of law, for the law provides against such abuses, but upon the 
basis of judicial decision, based upon precedent piled upon precedent, at the 
heart of which is the “germ of dissolution’’ of which Jefferson warned. 

It is time, on this Fourth of July, to review the state of our liberties. It is 
time to get back to the Constitution. It is time to revive the great truths 
written into the Declaration of Independence, which proclaims that “all 
men are created equal,” and which guarantees the right to “‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and to revive also the practice of the provisions 
of our Constitution wherein it is provided in the first amendment that ‘‘Con- 
gress shall miake no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.”” Courts that have rushed in where Congress dare not go and is specifi- 
cally forbidden to go, should be rebuked. Congress itself should administer 
this rebuke. 

Need we refer more closely to specific usurpations of the character 
described by Jefferson than to mention the names of Dayton, Jackson, Ander- 
son, Elliot and Van Siclen, the latter a judge elected by the people and who 
declared that ‘‘the courts” are the representatives of capital and captains of 
industry ;” and to the frequent Supreme Court annulment of laws enacted by 
Congress. There have been other judges, too numerous to mention here, who, 
like Van Siclen, have assumed the attitude that they are the defenders of cor- 
porate power, high finance and the traditions by which these seek always 
to entrench themselves. There have been many judges who have conducted 
themselves as if they were czars over the masses of our American citizenship. 

Americans, confident of their power to preserve their liberties and their 
freedom, may be slow to anger ; they may be patient and long suffering, but they 
will not finally surrender their safeguards to any encroaching power, whether 
within or without. 

The time has arrived when freedom can not afford to suffer longer under 
the encroaching tyranny of judicial usurpation. It must be stopped. The 
“germ of dissolution” must be destroyed. America can not afford to remain 
passive unless ‘‘all shall have been usurped.” Too much has already been 
usurped—taken without right or authority or law. 

There can be no more fitting declaration of aroused public determination 
on this anniversary of American Independence than that which says to the 
despoilers, the destroyers, the autocrats, “thus far and no further.’ It is the 
protest of labor that the encroachment must cease, it is the demand of labor 
that there be a re-dedication to the concept of freedom written into the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 

Men of America, remember that ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 


liberty!” 
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Before reading this editorial and the letter which it contains it is suggested 
to the reader to peruse the letter written by Mr. Oudegeest, 
oo Secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
REJOINDER TO : ; : . : 
mr. ouveccest t© the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, printed elsewhere in this issue. Again the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor has directed a communication 
to the secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions, setting 
forth the position of American organized labor in relation to issues raised 
by the conduct of the International Federation and in relation to Americart 
affiliation thereto. - 
The reply of the Executive Council is a comprehensive statement of 
the American position, concluding with a repetition of the former statement 
to the effect that the A. F. of L. can not assume the obligations of affiliation 
to the International Federation until such time as the International Federa- 
tion alters its policies to conform to the original intention, abandons its 
adherence to the doctrine of “Socialization” and adjusts the question of dues, 
In full the letter forwarded to Amsterdam by the Executive Council 
is as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
ALBANY HOTEL, DENVER, COLORADO, 
June 9, 192. 
Mr. J. OuDEGEEST, Secretary, 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
61 Vondelstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. 
(Copy to Mr. J. H. Thomas, President) 


DEAR SiR AND BroTHER: Your letter of April 12, addressed to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, was received in due 
time and was considered by us, and we must confess that we were both sur- 
prised and shocked that a letter of the character you have written should be 
addressed to any bona fide organization of wage-earners. 

In the opening paragraph of your letter you speak of having written 
President Gompers over fifty times and that with certain very rare exceptions, 
you have been unable to obtain any sort of answer. You must bear in mind 
that the functions and duties of the president of the American Federation of 
Labor are not confined to the affairs of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions; that his duties are manifold and exacting; that in spite of 
these facts, we find that your communications have been answered by him 
in all essential respects. The records of the American Federation of Labor 
substantiate this statement. In addition a number of letters were addressed 
to the President of the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

In commenting upon our first objection to the continued affiliation of 
the American Federation of Labor with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions relating to the abrogation of the principle of complete autonomy 
for each international trade union center, you express the point of view that 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has “evidently 
been incompletely or wrongly informed,” or that we as the Executive Council 
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of the American Federation cf Labor disavow the action and attitude of the 
American delegation in attendance at the Amsterdam Congress of 1919. 

Permit us to inform you that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has been and is completely and correctly informed both 
as to the constitution and what has transpired since its adoption. Neither 
has the Executive Council disavowed the action of the American delegation 
in attendance at the Amsterdam Congress of 1919. While the constitution 
itself provides for the autonomy of the national trade union movement of 
each country being guaranteed, as a matter of fact it has been the actions 
of the congress, of the bureau, of the management committee, of the con- 
ference and of the executives of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions that have altered the entire situation in that these bodies have com- 
pletely disregarded constitutional provisions guaranteeing the autonomy of 
affiliated trade union centers. The dangers which the American delegation 
in attendance at the Amsterdam Congress pointed out at that time have 
come to pass. In substantiation of that we submit the following: 

Section 1 of Article 1 of the constitution of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions under the caption ‘‘Name,” provides that the “national 
centers of the trade unions of the various countries shall combine in an 
international federation ofytrade unions, the autonomy of the trade union 
movements of each country being guaranteed.” 

In the paragraph entitled “Objects of the Federation,” in sections 1-5, 
both inclusive, the objects of the federation are defined in general terms, 

First of all the question arises, who shall have the power and authority 
to interpret and to apply specifically the objects intended by the general 
terms used in the’above' paragraphs? 

The last paragraph in the article entitled ‘The Conference—Its Duties,”’ 
provides the following: 

The congress alone shall have authority to decide all questions of principle or tactics 
of a trade union nature apart from exceptional cases. 


In agreeing to the constitution the American delegation in attendance 
at the Amsterdam Congress of 1919 insisted that the congress, and the 
congress alone, had the authority of determining specifically what particular 
acts, principles or tactics would come under the objects of the Federation. 

The articles defining the duties of the bureau and of the management 
committee limit their functions entirely to the carrying out of the instruc- 
tions given to them by the Congress itself, and to the rendering of such 
assistance to any affiliated national trade union center as is directly requested 
and which does not involve any of the other national trade union centers. 

Nowhere in the constitution are the executives, the bureau, the manage- 
ment committee or the conference clothed with authority to determine 
principles or tactics, or to originate“a declaration of a general nature, or to 
attempt in any way to define the,objects of the Federation. Despite all of 
these provisions to safeguard the autonomy of the national trade union 
movement of each country, these constitutional guarantees have been totally 
ignored or violated. 
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You will recall that at the congress held in Amsterdam, 1919, the follow- 
ing action was adopted: 

With this aim in view the congress instructs the bureau of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to collect all documents and to keep this collection up to date 
which will give full information as to the results obtained by the socialization of the means 
of production of any branch of industry in the countries where such experiment has been 
made.and to then communicate the results obtained to the national centers affiliated. 

You will note that this action of the congress limited the work of the 

bureau to the making of an investigation of questions of socialization and 
to reporting its findings to the executives of each of the affiliated national 
trade union centers. These were specific instructions given to this bureau. 
The bureau undertook to express definite conclusions and to speak on behalf 
of the federation, going so far as to set up for the federation a definite though 
uninstructed policy, against which the American and British delegations 
“protested. You will no doubt remember that the American delegation to the 
Amsterdam congress argued and protested against the adoption of a resolution 
which declared that when a resolution is adopted by the Congress by a 
majority vote that it would be binding upon all national trade union centers. 
The protest was founded upon the constitutional guarantee of autonomy 
of the national trade union centers as provided in the constitution, and the 
delegations from Great Britain and the United States voted in opposition 
and protest and maintained that their autonomous rights should not and 
must not be invaded. 

In the proclamation sent out from the headquarters of the Internationa} 
Federation of Trade Unions in Amsterdam the workers of all countries are 
officially urged to ‘manifest their unity in this way and vigorously start 
the movement for the socialization under the guidance of their unions. - 

The proclamation also contains the following language: 

To all laborers in the world, there is one aim on which they MUST focus all their 
efforts and which should enlist them against the reaction. This aim, this common field of 
action, is the socialization of the means of production. 

By this action the bureau has not only usurped the functions of making 
declarations without the unanimous approval of the congress and in violation 
of specific instructions limiting its authority, but it also undertook to give 
enforcement to those declarations as is evidenced in the following cablegram: 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, April 18, 1920. 


Afel, Washington. 
Decided committee meeting great demonstrations on the first of May for socializa- 


tion means of production and ratification conventions Washington conference. 
OUDEGEEST. 


9:20 A. M., April 18, 1920. 

It is evident from the foregoing that while the autonomy of each trade 
union center is guaranteed by section 1 of the first article of the constitution 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions, these guarantees have 
been utterly and flagrantly violated and disregarded and in practical effect 
this section has been completely abrogated. 

Then again under date of March 31 and April 1, 1921, there was a meeting 
of the international conference held under the auspices of the International 
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Federation of Trade Unions at which there was adopted a resolution, ap- 
proved by the bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions at 
its meeting held on the 14th of March, 1921. The declaration was made that 
it is a mistaken policy for governments to attempt a solution of the problems 
of reparation by exclusively financial measures. The meeting undertook to 
express a program on this subject and called upon the labor movements in 
all countries concerned to institute a campaign to force their governments 
to accept the solution proposed by the united international working classes. 

In the article in the constitution of the International Federation. of 

"Trade Unions, entitled “The Conference,” there is no power vested in such 
a conference to decide questions of principles or tactics of a trade union nature 
apart from “exceptional cases.’’ We presume that the conference constituted 
itself the deciding body as to whether the above was an exceptional case 
which might warrant the conference in disregarding the autonomy right to 
each national trade union center. It is and was the understanding of the 
American delegation in attendance at the Amsterdam congress of 1919 that 
the conference would have no authority to determine such questions but that 
this authority was vested solely in the congress. If the autonomy of the 
national trade union movement of each country means anything at all, it 
certainly can not mean that any other body but the congress itself can 
decide such questions. It is our viewpoint that the conference not only 
exceeded its authority in acting upon this subject, but that it further violated 
the autonomy guarantees in attempting to give enforcement to the declara- 
tion Df the conference of March 31 and April 1 by the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

With the object of carrying out the decisions contained in the resolutions adopted, 
the conference instructs the national trade union centers concerned to send regularly 
the secretariat of the International Federation of Trade Unions monthly reports on what 
has been done by the labour movement to enforce the decisions and on what has been 
done by the governments concerned. 


Pray, from whence comes authority to you to instruct. 

By what right are “instructions” issued by the bureau, the management 
committee or the conference? 

Is the bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions to follow 
the procedure of the soviets by dictating and compelling men and national 
movements to do things upon order? 

Was it not the intent that the International Federation of Trade Unions 
should be a voluntary organization, built upon the concept that for one to 
enforce his will upon another is tyranny? 

Since when has autonomy come to mean compulsion? 

The American labor movement is a voluntary organization depending 
upon the cooperation, the good will, the intelligence and understanding of 
its members, and not upon the domination of one part by another. 

The resolution of which you speak “‘instructs’’ the national centers to 
advise the bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions of what 
has been done to “enforce” the decision of the conference in relation to 
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international affairs. What is the meaning of this crder to “enforce” the 
decision against the governments? Is it not a command to revolution? 

Notwithstanding the insinuations contained in your letter, it must be 
emphasized that the position taken by the Officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, by the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and 
by the American delegates to the international congress at Amsterdam, has 
throughout been consistent and in harmony with the long established policies 
of the American Federation of Labor both regarding its domestic policies 
and its international policies. The Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reporting to the 1920 convention at Montreal said: 

You will observe in the report of our delegates to the Amsterdam congress that in 
addition to the question of per capita tax attention is called to the character of some of 
the resolutions and policies adopted, the trend of which is toward a theory which the 
American labor movement has persistently declined to accept. 

In the letter under date of March 5, 1921, conveying to you the position 

of the Executive Council in relation to affiliation, there is the following: 

The Executive officers of the International Federation of Trade Unions have com- 
mitted the federation to a revolutionary policy which the American Federation of Labor 
in the interest of the toiling masses can not sanction but which on the contrary it is bound 
by every law of sanity and reason to oppose. 

In your letter you endeavor to interpret the action of the Montreal 
convention upon the railroad situation as being in accord with the principles 
enunciated in the proclamation above quoted. Of course, we dissent from 
this viewpoint that you have expressed. We see no analogy between the two 
declarations whatever. That, however, is beside the question. 

You mak emuch of the statement that President Gompers was honorary 
chairman of the Plum-Plan League. The chief point of interest in that 
statement is that Mr. Gompers was on his way to Europe when the Plum 
Plan League was formed and had no part whatever in its creation or mainte- 
nance. While his name was published as honorary chairman, to have in- 
terfered with that action at that time would have been extremely harmful 
to the railroad organizations in the crisis with which they were confronted 
regarding railroad legislation. 

When the American delegates to the Amsterdam congress approved the 
constitution, it was with the distinct understanding that the executive 
officers, the conference, the bureau or the management committee or any 
of them combined could not take any action conflicting with the constitu- 
tional guarantee of national trade union center autonomy unless it had the 
unanimous approval and support of all the affiliated national trade union 
centers. In the issuance of the proclamation to which we have referred, a new 
and foreign interpretation was given to the constitution, and the autonomy 
rights of affiliated national trade union centers were wholly disregarded. 
The only possible provision of the constitution upon which the bureau of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions might base its action is that 
part under the caption of “The Conference, Its Convention,” wherein it 
provides that “all propositions shall, as far as these rules do not provide 
otherwise, be decided by a simple majority.” Again there arises the question 
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as to which proposals require unanimous consent of all affiliated national 
trade union centres and which may be decided by a majority vote. The only 
provision in the constitution bearing on this subject is that which guarantees 
the autonomy of the national trade union movement of each country. Under 
the indefinite arrangement set up by you, it is possible for the executives, the 
bureau, the management committee and even the conference itself to dis- 
regard the autonomy of the national trade union movements of each country. 
The failure to define clearly those questions which may be determined by a 
majority vote and those which can only be determined by a unanimous 
vote, is a fundamental weakness of the entire arrangement of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, and the officers of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions as well as the conference have not hesitated 
‘to use this weakness in disregarding the autonomous rights of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

From the foregoing it is clearly evident that while Section 1, of Article 1, 
of the constitution of the International Federation: of Trade Unions clearly 
states that the autonomy of the national trade union movements of each 
country shall be guaranteed, and while the American Federation of Labor 
delegates to the Amsterdam Conference of 1919 fully believed that the 
autonomous rights of the American Federation of Labor would be fully 
safeguarded and that no weakness in the existing constitution would be used 
‘to disregard those guaranteed autonomous rights, nevertheless, the inter- 
pretations placed upon the constitutional provisions by you and the actions 
which have followed under such wrongful interpretations have rendered null 
and void every autonomous right that was contemplated to be guaranteed 
by section 1, of Article 1, of the constitution of the International Federation 
‘of Trade Unions. It is this action on the part of the officers of the bureau, 
the management committee and the conference which has compelled the 
American Federation of Labor to decline affiliation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, at least until the autonomous guarantees have 
ibeen fully safeguarded. 

In substantiation of our objection quoted secondly in your letter “that 
through the issuance of appeals and proclamations the executive body of 
the International Federation had committed the federation to a revolu- 
tionary principle,” it must be said that your letter constitutes a misrepre- 
sentation of the whole contention made by the American Federation of 
‘Labor and does so in a manner that is particularly objectionable inasmuch as 
‘it charges bad faith on our part. In your most recent letter you call atten- 
tion to our quotations from the various proclamations dealing with socializa- 
‘tion, the general strike, and the refusal to manufacture munitions of war and 
you intimate that these appeals have been read carelessly or only in part 
and that a false understanding of their contents has been conveyed to the 
membership of the American Federation of Labor. 

On the contrary, the character of the proclamations issued from the 
headquarters in Amsterdam was so amazing that each of them has been 
read not only once but many times in an effort to discover whether the 
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apparent meaning was in reality the intended meaning. There has been no 
confusion whatever of the terms “‘socialization and socialism.” 

Your letter in connection with this portion of the discussion is particularly 
offensive and is resented. It is moreover a clumsy effort to make it appear 
that the American Federation of Labor is a supporter of reaction and of war. 
An example of this is found in your statement that, “. . . we must 
candidly confess that we fail to understand how it is possible for you, as 
democrats, to set yourselves in opposition to the struggle against reaction.” 
This is a statement that might well come from the plutocratic, selfish interests 
allied against the workers, but that can be considered as no less than insulting 
when coming from the officers of an organization presumably representing 
trade unions, addressed to a bona fide organization of trade unionists. The 
American Federation of Labor does not need to defend its progressive record. 
It does not need to proclaim here its unending struggle against autocracy 
and greed. Those who oppose labor and those who make even a pretense at 
being informed understand those things fully. 

Your manifesto was not misunderstood. Its full implication was 
thoroughly comprehended, and it was precisely because such was the case 
that our opposition to it was so firmly stated. 

We find the same objectionable position stated by you in a communica- 
tion signed by J. H. Thomas, L. Jouhaux, C. Mertens, J. Oudegeest, pub- 
lished in the International Trade Union Review for April, 1921. Again 
May first demonstrations are called for throughout the world in support 
of socialization. In this communication the workers are urged ‘‘to make the 
first of May the starting point for active work” for “‘socialization of the land 
and the means of production” and for other things. 

Your attempt to appease the American workers by seeking to disguist 
socialization as mere government ownership would be amusing in any other 
connection, but surely you do not hope to deceive any thoughtful persons 
in such a transparent manner. 

In the matter of opposition to war, your effort to misrepresent the posi- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is equally unfair and unworthy. 
“You do not mean to say that the annihilation of human life . . . meets 
with your approbation?” is the way your contemptible inquiry is stated. 
The American Federation of Labor since its formation in 1881, has never 
failed to set its face against war, but, on the contrary, at every opportunity 
(and where no opportunity existed it has created the opportunity), it has 
declared emphatically against international war and for universal disarma- 
ment by agreement. It was the American Federation of Labor through its 
president, that wrote and cabled most urgent appeals to the late Carl Legien, 
the president of the general commission of trade unions of Germany, to make 
every effort to prevent the United States being forced into the European war. 

The manner, the method and the time of your proclamation could have 
had no other purpose than to assist the autocratic, tyrannical usurpers in 
Russia in their plan to undermine and destroy the democracies of the world 
and to make these democracies helpless against soviet propaganda with its 


“~ 
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military aggression and compulsory labor. You demanded that the workers 
of all countries refuse to manufacture and transport munitions of war. 

You made that demand at a time when it could have been of service 
only to autocratic powers and when it would have been, had it been acted 
upon, of disastrous consequences to democratic governments in the world. 

The workers of the United States decline to obey proclamations of that 
character and particularly so when they have had no voice in determining 
the issue. 

We are not unaware of the continental European custom of observing 
May first as a holiday of the workers, but, surely, you do not expect that 
we will be convinced that your appeal in 1920 was not for a general strike 
on May 1, not only for the workers of Europe but also of the United States, 
particularly in view of the fact that in certain European countries it was 
sought to follow your command literally, with serious, injurious results long 
since known to all. Neither can there be any question of your intent in your 
proclamation of September 8, 1919, in which you urge the workers to “‘pre- 
pare, if necessary, for mass action by means of a general strike.” 

Your position is clear, even if your defense of it is not, and your position 
is such that the American Federation of Labor can not lend its support and 
affiliation to the International Federation of Trade Unions while that position 
remains the official and recognized policy of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Regarding the third objection, relating to the system of dues, there can 
be little added to what has already been conveyed to you on this subject 
other than that it is the further viewpoint of the American Federation of 
Labor that it should not be required to contribute to a fund that is being 
used to promote objects which are foreign to the true mission of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions and purposes which are, not only 
clearly outside of its scope and unauthorized by unanimous consent of all 
affiliated national trade union centers, but which are repugnant to the 
American labor movement. ‘ 

If complete autonomy means anything, it certainly can not mean that 
we should contribute to promote declarations and actions which we can 
not support or advocate. 

We are further prompted to inform you that it was the clear and un- 
mistakable understanding of all in attendance at the Amsterdam conference 
that the American delegates in attendance had no authority other than to 
report the actions of the Amsterdam meeting to the American Federation of 
Labor and that the American Federation of Labor could only become a 
party to the International Federation of Trade Unions by action of its 
convention. Every utterance made, every action taken, and every attitude 
expressed by the American delegation to the Amsterdam Congress was with 
this understanding clearly in mind. 

It is, therefore, difficult to understand the. great stress and constant 
repetition that are made in your letter to a possible repudiation and disavowal 
of the representations and actions of the American delegates for, as a matter 
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of fact, they were endorsed by unanimous vote of the convention of the 
A. F. of L. 

As a matter of fact, there has been no disavowal or répudiation, but on 
the contrary, the actions taken by those in charge of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions have seriously complicated the entire situation 
and have caused mistrust to develop where confidence and good will should 
prevail. 

The American Federation of Labor as a whole has given the most 
thorough consideration to all questions relating to the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. The membership is thoroughly informed and the 
decision which we have reached is the decision of the membership. 

Your insinuation that ‘the membership has but little knowledge or 
none, concerning the question, is ridiculous and could have been written 
only by someone totally unfamiliar with the structure and practice of 
American organized labor. 

With this question, as with all questions, the whole matter was placed 
before the convention. It was discussed at length in committee and the 
committee’s report was presented to and unanimously adopted by the 


’ 


convention. 
Every action of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 


Labor is subject to review and either approval or rejection by the convention. 

To say, as you have said, that this body, itself composed of fully 570 
delegates, representing 4,500,000 workers, does not understand and is 
ignorant and superficial, is to utter that which no visitor to an American 
Federation of Labor convention would approve by silence much less express, 
and is to place upon yourself the responsibility for being misinformed and 
furthermore for expressing your misinformation in a most puerile and 
churlish manner. 

Your intended affront, your charge of inability to comprehend and 
understand, is thus, as you will see, a charge against the Executive Council, 
the whole membership of our Federation and against the 570 delegates who 
compose its conventions. We are certain that they will feel a resentment 
as keen as that felt by us as the Executive Council. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its conventions, as well as the Executive Council, has time 
and again fully and without qualification endorsed the actions, attitude 
and expressions of the American Federation of Labor delegates to the 
Amsterdam congress. 

We can not accept your presumption at your own valuation. We must 
respectfully decline to accept your declarations and proclamations as truly 
expressive of thefsentiments of the whole trade union movement of Europe. 
We have faith in the good sense and understanding of the labor movements 
with whom we proudly stood side by side in the great war for democracy 
and human freedom, and we are hopeful that the time is not far distant 
when the trade union movements of all the nations of the world may co- 
operate on a basis of common good-will, understanding and constructive 


effort. 
In so far as our affiliation with the International Federation of Trade 
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Unions at the present time is concerned, we must repeat the former declara- 
tions made in our communications to you, emphasize them, if possible, 
and await the hour in which it may be possible to fulfill our hopes of a united 
movement on a basis that accords with the philosophy of democracy, with 
autonomy for all, freedom for all, and a common goal of a better time for 
all the toilers and all the peoples. 

So far as your letter reflects upon the character and the work of Mr. W. 
A. Appleton, the first President of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and who resigned from that position, we may be permitted to say 
that after the many years of service which Mr. Appleton has rendered to the 
cause of labor and international good will and solidarity, we would prefer 
to hold our judgment in abeyance until he has been heard rather than to 
take your aspersions upon him as one hundred per cent true. The attitude 
which you have assumed in your correspondence with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the unwarranted and untruthful charges and insinuations 
which you have made against our men and our movement, justify this 
position we have taken in regard to Mr. Appleton. 

We have been under the impression that the Bureau of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was required to communicate with the officers 
of the national trade union centers, and if necessary, the latter to communi- 
cate to the trade unions affiliated to them; but, evidently in the hope that 
you could undermine the American Federation of Labor you sent a copy of 
your letter to each of the international trade unions of America. It may be 
interesting for you to know that we contemplate forwarding a copy of this 
communication to the officers of our international unions. 

Would you appreciate the effort if we sent a copy of this letter to each 
of the bona fide labor organizations of Europe? 


Fraternally yours, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


(Signed) SAMUEL GOMEERS, 
President. 





Supreme Court Justice James C. Van Siclen of Brooklyn recently issued an 
injunction in which he said: ““The courts must stand at all 
IMPEACH P ; . : . 
times as the representatives of capital, of captains of 


JUDGE VAN SICLEN _ 2 - , 
industry.” Any judge who will utter such a sentiment 


in the decision of a case which he has tried ought to be impeached. 

When the president of the American Federation of Labor, speaking 
in Cooper Union, New York, on May 18, last, under the auspices of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York, quoted the lan- 
guage of Justice Van Siclen and declared that the justice ought to be im- 
peached, the justice replied through the newspapers that he would like to send 
the president of the American Federation of Labor to jail for contempt, but 
was powerless to do so. 

This is but added evidence of the arrogance of the justice and of his 
complete unfitness for a judicial position. 
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Let it be repeated, Justice Van Siclen ought to be impeached and the 
legislature of the state of New York ought to perform that duty for the relief 
of the people of New York. 

Judges are not elected by the people of New York or of any other state 
for the purpose of being the “representatives of capital” or of “captains of 
industry,” nor are they elected to “oppose all schemes for the nationalization 
of industry,” as the judge declared. However unwise and impractical such a 
scheme might be, and whatever may be tffe privilege of a judge to express 
his opinions as a citizen when off the bench, his province when upon the 
bench is to conduct his court in accordance with the law and to be impartial 
in such conduct. If the people, by majority declaration, wish to enter into 
new policies or into new ventures, it is not the duty or the right of a judge, 
in court, to deny them their rights, or even to protect them against their folly. 

Judges of the type of Van Siclen, lending themselves to the abuse of the 
injunction, disregarding the law and the constitution, bending the back of 
humanity to fit the yoke of poverty, are a menace to American freedom. 

Justice Van Siclen ought to be impeached and if the authorities upon 
whom that duty devolves do not act in accordance with the trust reposed in 
them, they in turn will be culpable and will merit the resentment of the people 
and defeat at the hands of the people. 

The perpetuity of organized democratic government is endangered when- 
ever its judicial system deserts its post of legality and impartiality and joins 
in partnership with greed and special interests. Judges guilty of such conduct, 
judges so blind to the welfare of society and the safety of our Republic, should 
be displaced without delay. America can not afford to tolerate a known 


injustice. 





Recent dispatches from Russia and from points bordering on Russia have 
been of a character to arouse speculation as to what changes 
be sec nner may be taking place behind the borders of that vast domain. 
In brief these dispatches have indicated that Lenine has 
been driven to change his policy in important respects, that he has virtually 
abandoned communism as a program and that capital and capitalism have 
been invited back into the Russian fold. 

There have been frequent quotations from Lenine purporting to sub- 
stantiate these statements and frequent citations of action to that end. 

The true story about Russia today is not different from the story as it was 
yesterday and as it was a year ago. However, as to what the newspapers 
say and as to what others say, there are important developments. 

Perhaps the most startling fact about the present Russian situation 
is the persistent manner in which newspaper reports misquote Lenine. These 
misquotations are invariably of a character calculated to mollify opposition 
to him and to his soviet regime. Careful comparison between the purported 
utterances and the real utterances has revealed this misquotation. 

Readers of the daily newspapers who today read a quotation from 
Lenine, making announcement of an important change of policy, have no as- 
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surance whatever that they are reading the actual words of Lenine. The 
chances are that they are reading words that Lenine did not use, but that 
somebody with an interest to serve and to hide the real truth has seen to it 
that Lenine’s language has been revised to suit propaganda purposes. 

Russian despotism remains as it was. Lenine’s dictatorship remains as 
it was. 

The only change in Russia is a change for the worse. 

Reliable advices are that t@e stream of refugees over the border into 
Esthonia, Latvia and Finland grows steadily. The refugees now are workmen 
flying from the terror of sovietism. 

Inside of Russia the discontent of the workers increases, because their 
misery and oppression increases. 

The trade agreement between Russia and Great Britain has brought 
to neither side the advantages that for political effect were claimed. On 
Lenine’s part the trade agreement was signed, not to develop trade, but to 
bulwark his own regime. There has been no development of trade. As a 
matter of fact, during the two months which the trade agreement has 
been in effect, there has been less trade than during the same length of time 
previous to the agreement. The agreement is a paper agreement, as both 
sides doubtless knew beforehand it would be. Its purpose was politics and not 
trade. 

Bolshevism gains nothing by the passing of time. On the contrary, it ” 
loses steadily. Those who hold to their faith in democracy have had rich 
vindication and the world is their debtor. 

A regime built upon injustice and autocracy can not claim successfully 
to be other than what it is—and being what it is, is doomed to fall. 





The role assumed by Gen. W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in which he has sought to appear as the 
spokesman-in-chief for railroad interests, seeking to break 
down the standards of railroad labor and undermine the 
organizations of railroad workers, has led him to make proposals which if 
adopted would be most detrimental to railroad operation. 

The position in which American railroads find themselves today is one in 
which the railroads require the most complete cooperation of all who are en- 
gaged in the work of railroad operation, of all who contribute thought and 
effort to the business of transportation. If any one thing could speedily 
destroy railroad efficiency and break down the morale of the great army of 
workers in the transportation industry, it would be to disrupt and destroy 
the organizations of the workers. In addition to being necessary to the pro- 
tection of railroad workers, the unions in the railroad service are equally 
necessary to the efficient conduct of the railroads themselves. 

If the railroad industry as a whole supports and endorses the attitude 
taken by General Atterbury, the matter is one of the gravest concern to the 
country. It is possible to believe that such is the case only if we are to believe 
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that railroad management as a whole has become so frenzied in its predica- 
ment that it has lost sound judgment altogether. 

The most recent expression on the part of General Atterbury was ad- 
dressed to the employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad and set forth his view 
of the manner in which relations should be conducted between the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and its employes. 

Like some other employers who have joined for one reason or another 
the movement to establish what they falsely call the ‘open shop,” General 
Atterbury evidently no longer accepts the experience of the past as a guide 
to the future, and, therefore, in his recent address to the employes of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, he sought to ignore the existence of well-established 
machinery for negotiation and outlined an idea entirely new in connection with 
American railroading and entirely unsuited to the needs of the time. 

There is no reason whatever for the erection of new machinery on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the conduct of negotiations between the road 
and its employes, for such machinery has been in existence over a long period 
of years. Not only has this machinery long been in existence, but it has long 
been in successful operation. 

It does not require that one be fully versed in all the intricate problems 
of railroading to express an opinion as to the methods of arriving at joint 
agreements between employers and workers. An understanding of the needs 
of the workers, of their psychology, their history and their hopes for the 
future is of much more importance. 

General Atterbury’s effort to set aside the regular.organizations of the 
workers, built by the workers in accordance with their own needs and desires 
and functioning for the workers under their direct instructions, differs little 
from the methods of a great many others whose purpose is the same. In his 
statement to the employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad he said: 

The railroads are asked to confer with representatives of the different classes of 
employes, with a view to establishing proper rules and regulations. This is precisely what 
the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad has desired. 

The employes have the right to select their representatives from among their own 
number. 

The men thus selected will be recognized by the management as empowered to 
speak for the men by whom they are chosen. 

The representatives chosen by the employes may or may not be union men as the 
employes themselves decide. 

Clearly this is a case of “anything to beat the unions.” The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad through General Atterbury decides the necessity of dealing 
with its employes collectively and expresses no prejudice against dealing with 
union men as representatives of the employes. What the Pennsylvania 
Railroad does not admit in General Atterbury’s statement is that the unions 
organized by the railroad workers are the competent organizations to repre- 
sent the Pennsylvania employesin collective, joint negotiation. The employes 
insist that the unions are’the organizations through which they should express 
their desires and aimsin dealing with the employers, and according to all the 
rules, as evidenced everywhere, the employes and not the employers are the 
competent judges in the case. It all comes down to the fact that the proposal 
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of General Atterbury is merely a subterfuge for the purpose of weakening the 
unions and Jessening the ability of the workers to protect themselves. 

If the workers employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad were to under- 
take to pass judgment as to those most competent to speak for railroad 
management, the ridiculousness of their contenton would be apparent to 
everyone. If the employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad were to undertake 
to tell the stockholders of that railroad how to select their officers and repre- 
sentatives, no one would have any hesitation in saying that the employes were 
not competent judges and had no right to undertake to tell the stockholders 
how they should proceed. 

General Atterbury’s proposal is but a link in the chain of opposition to 
the organized movement of the workers, based upon prejudice and blindness. 
It is not likely that many will be deceived by General Atterbury’s proposal, 
least of all the employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad. If the right to organize 
is to be exercised at all, it must be exercised without restriction. The right 
to organize loses its value, if it is to be a right to organize only in accordance 
with plans made by employers. If the right of working men to be represented 
by representatives of their own choosing means anything, it must be a right 
unqualified by stipulations made by employers. Any limitation or restriction 
placed upon that right by employers destroys the right and removes from the 
workers the right to be represented by representatives of their own choosing, 
Working men have not sought, and do not seek, the right to be represented by 
representatives chosen by the employers. They seek to be represented by 
representatives chosen by themselves and, General Atterbury to the contrary 
notwithstanding, they mean to sustain that right and to exercise it. 

Numbers of employers during the last two years have desired to bring 
about the destruction of the organizations of the workers. They have put 
much money and considerable effort into a campaign waged for that purpose. 
They have not succeeded and they will not succeed. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad also will not succeed in its scheme. 

A great part of the campaign to destroy trade unions has been inspired 
by professional propagandists—men whose business in life it is to go from one 
piece of exploitation to another, organizing one movement and another, direct- 
jng one campaign after another, wherever the opportunities for what is 
called ‘‘easy money”’ seemed brightest—have been mainly responsible for per- 
haps the major portion of the campaign against labor. They have found it 
ridiculously easy to convince employers that manufacturing costs could be 
reduced if only the unions could be destroyed. Business men, sagacious enough 
in the ordinary routine of their affairs, have been a surprisingly easy prey 
to these tramp sailors of the industrial sea. They have been as free and 
thoughtless in opening their checkbooks for this purpose as they notoriously 
are in opening their checkbooks to all manner of canvassing agents for his- 
tories, souvenir books and homes for disabled cats. 

It is indeed regrettable that those whose motives are no higher than 
mmediate personal gain at any cost, should have been able to so influence 
a portion of the industrial world in favor of restoration of autocratic control, 
More than anything else it demonstrates the wisdom of the workers in the 
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organizations, the necessity of those organizations and the necessity or the con- 
tinued contribution of constructive thought and effort in the industries of our 
country. It is fortunate for the welfare of the nation that the labor movement 
does not capitulate before every passing spasm of selfish opposition. It is fortu- 
nate that there are these great organizations striving for the welfare of human- 
ity, opposing themselves always to the forces of self-aggrandizement and 
greed and to the forces of reaction and autocracy. 

We commend these words and this comment to General Atterbury, sug- 
gesting to him meanwhile the folly and futility of destruction and the great 
wisdom of constructive, cooperative effort in all directions, in order that not 
only America, but the whole world, may the more speedily find its way to the 
solution of the vexing problems which the war has left to us. 





Samuel Untermyer has resigned as counsel for the Lockwood legislative 
investigating committee in the New York housing in- 
IS THIS EQUALITY 2 - : 
BEFORE THE Law? Wury, rather than continue while the courts consistently 
release with mere fines those who are convicted or who 
plead guilty. In offering his resignation, Mr. Untermyer wrote: 
I am hoping that you will agree with me that the presentation to the 
_—" juries of the numerous cases we now have in hand is hardly worth while under 
existing conditions. 


The prosecutor’s definition of existing conditions is clearly conveyed 
in his earlier assertion that further prosecutions will be “abortive under 
the law in its present form,” this assertion being based on the fact that it 
has not been possible to get prison sentences for the guilty dealers and con- 
tractors involved. 

The proposed changes' in the law, Mr. Untermyer wrote, by which the imposi- 
tion of prison sentences will be made mandatory on the courts will, if enacted, do more 
within twenty-four hours to put an end to this almost universal reign of lawlessness 
than any amount of prosecutions followed by pleas of guilty and anti-climaxes in the 
form of these harmless ineffective fines. 

There is the viewpoint on the question of fines for dealers and contractors, 
expressed by the man closest to the situation. 

It was on February 6 last, that the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, in commenting upon a statement of another character by Mr. 
Untermyer, made this declaration: 

It is a strange anomaly that the grafters among the employers who have been 
indicted and who have pleaded guilty should be let off with a money penalty while the 
imposition of the prison sentence has been placed upon a labor man. It is just such 
discrimination which causes the mass of the people to question that which we call equal 
justice. 

For the expression of that sentiment at that time and at other times 
since the housing inquiry began the president of the American Federntion 
of Labor has been criticized by the press and in other quarters. It was Mr. 
Untermyer’s own opinion, expressed in a newspaper interview, that the 
American Federation of Labor had “‘shirked its duty in permitting this den of 

thieves to exploit the building industry.” 
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The first labor man convicted—there have been but two such convic- 
tions—was sentenced to prison. There is no disposition and there has been 
none to criticize this sentence as a matter standing by itself. © 

However, at this writing there have been twenty-nine dealers in building 
materials convicted and released upon payment of fines. Graft, extortion, 
profiteering, running into the millions, constituting a fabulous tribute upon the 
building industry, has been admitted by these dealers and contractors. Their 
grip on their lines of trade was absolute. The amount of their extortion ap- 
parently was fixed only by the paying capacity of the victimized helpless 
public. 

For these rascals and criminals a money payment has sufficed. They 
merely handed to the court a fraction of their plunder and went their way in 
rejoicing. They are not to know the inside of Sing Sing. The inside of a wallet 
was more potent in their cases. 

The imprisonment of one and the fining of another for identical offenses 
constitutes discrimination. It is discrimination in all cases and not alone in 
the New York case. 

The alternative of a fine was conceived as a means of permitting the 
rich to escape jail. Through all the ages those who have been able to pay have 
been able to buy freedom. From the poor, shaken ‘‘disorderly”’ who is given 
the alternative of “ten days or ten dollars” to the millionaire plunderer 
who is fined a thousand or two, the concept is the same. Justice may be blind: 
but the court system surely does bow most humbly to the power and majesty 
of wealth. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Untermyer now sees the point, as the 
president of the American Federation of Labor saw it in February and before- 
Mr. Untermyer has worked diligently. He has uncovered astounding 
conditions. He finds himself balked in his efforts by the practice of merely 
fining the guilty. This is a confession that fines are not a deterrent to the rich. 
Money, to them, is so easy to get, and the public has so much of it for them 
to get! 

What ought to be done is to uproot the whole medieval system of offering 
a fine as an alternative to a prison sentence. Punishment should be alike 
for like crimes, no matter who the offender, or what his financial and socia] 
status. 

For as long as the law allows it, the judges, wearing no bandages over 
their eyes, and being human though in ermine, will see who it is that comes 
before them and whether the prisoner presents himself in broadcloth or in 
denim. 





Due largely to President Carl Young of the Michigan State Federation of 
Labor an interesting situation in that state has come to 
light. Briefly it is this: Last September when Michigan 
farmers were considering the advisability of forming a state 
farm bureau a meeting of farmers was held at which were present representa- 
tives of an organization called the Michigan Coalition Committee, composed 
mostly of employers. The Coalition Committee urged the organization of 
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the farm bureau and offered to loan $15,000 to the farmers for an organizing 
campaign, with the understanding that the money need not be repaid if the 
campaign was not a success. The meeting voted, with the exception of one 
man, Forrest Lord of the Michigan Business Farmer, to accept the offer. The 
loan was to be without security. Among the employing firms represented on 
the Coalition Committee are the Lincoln Motor Company and the General 
Motors Company. The purpose of the committee is to “‘combat industrial 
and agricultural unrest,” a purpose easily subject to perversion. 

At a recent meeting of farmers it was stated that about $7,000 of the 
proffered $15,000 had been taken, but that the money soon would be repaid. 

Entirely aside from the possibilities of an effort to align farmers with 
unfair employers of industrial workers, the farmers now find an embarrassing 
situation of their own. One member of the Coalition Committee is a sugar 
manufacturer with whom the farmers are about to negotiate prices for sugar 
beets. 

The farmers of Michigan doubtless will extricate themselves from any 
situation which they find compromising and others may benefit by their 
experience. 





Massachusetts is considering the establishment of a state university. Such 
institutions exist in the great majority of our states, 
yet it seems necessary to argue for it in the Old Bay 
State. The trade union movement always has insisted 
upon the fullest development of educational facilities. It was a pioneer in the 
movement for free education. So it is but natural that our movement in 
Massachusetts should be in the forefront of the campaign for a state university. 

During the last decade there has been a rapid and almost spectacular 
development of state universities. Their contributions to scientific knowledge 
have been remarkable and their aid in the development of social conscience 
valuable beyond estimate. 

The more progressive of the state colleges and universities have become 
real factors in the daily lives of the people through their development of 
extension courses, short courses and extension lectures. 

City workers and farm workers have benefited alike and those who have 
entered upon the duties of life have been able to recoup some of the educa- 
tional loss of their youth. : 

It is to be hoped that the forces in Massachusetts will meet with success 
in their efforts to provide for that state an institution ranking with the best 
of state universities. It is regrettable that the start should have been made 
so late. Massachusetts should long since have had an institution of this 
character. The delay doubtless has been due to the existence of Harvard, an 
institution of which the state may well be proud, but which should in no sense 
argue against a university instituted by the people and owned and conducted 
by the state itself. 

The privately endowed university never can occupy the field that rightly 
belongs to the public institution, it can never give toall of the people the 
service that should be rendered by a state university. This the Massachusetts 
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legislature should fully understand. It should act promptly and generously in 
establishing for Massachusetts a state university of the highest rank, calculated 
to give to all the people of the state the most earnest and progressive service. 
American labor bespeaks the most sincere hopes for the success of those in 
Massachusetts who are working for this laudable project. 





The annual meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers exemplified 
the whole spirit and philosophy of that organization and 
therefore merits at least brief description and comment. 
The gathering was held in New York City, to which 
many members came with eagerness to display the prestige of the position of 
wealth which they had been able to attain during the war. One of the first 
impressions of those who saw the convention was that it was a gathering 
in which profiteers abounded. They showed their status and they revelled in 
the opportunity to spend money ostentatiously. 

The convention itself, however, was the significant thing. 

It was a convention conducted on absolutely autocratic lines. 

Democracy was a stranger within the doors—or would have been had it 
been able to get there. 

Resolutions before the convention had previously passed muster before 
the board of directors. All resolutions, under the rules, had to be submitted 
long in advance to the board and none but those approved as “‘safe and sane”’ 
reached the floor. 

Those who spoke had to be known and their utterances approved in 
advance. 

Those who made formal addresses had to submit their manuscripts in 
advance and when “approved” were warned not to deviate from the test so 
submitted. 

No business was permitted to originate from the floor. No discussion in- 
volving disagreement was permitted. The board of directors could have 
described the convention in advance because they made it in advance. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is one of the most bitter 
opponents of the trade union movement. It detests the democratic, construct- 
ive; organizations of the working people. It conducts an active propaganda 
and campaign for the destruction of the labor movement. 

The National Association of Manufacturers wants to establish what it 
calls the open shop, which is the anti-union shop. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers preaches autocracy in industry—the supreme right 
of the employer to enforce his will upon the workers. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has only one virtue—it 
practices in its conventions that autocracy for which it preaches in the 
workshop. 

Both are wrong, both are un-American, both are bound to give way before 
the progressive thought and the onward trend of our time. 

And, in passing, it may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that 
this is the same National Association of Manufacturers whose bribery and 
corruption were exposed and so thoroughly condemned in the hearings by 
committees of both the House and Senate in the Mulhall scandal investigation. 


THE N. A. OF M. 
TRUE TO FORM 





The Six Men of Dorset. 


By James Lorp, 
President, Mining Department, A. F. of L. 


This rhyme is dedicated to Samuel Gompers, who has ever championed the “right to 
quit,”’ as the sheet anchor of all the liberties of freemen.—J. L. 


Since dream of empire drew mankind to serve the war-god, Mars, 
And sons of men have warred for fame, for recompense or glory, 
* Historians have immortalized a myriad cruel wars, 
And bard and minstrel thrilled the heart with stirring lay or story. 


In fancy we can see each pageant pass in grand array, 

With martial tread in harmony to some inspiring strain, 
The light of battle in each eye, impatient for the fray, 

Where each might meet a warrior’s death, or victory attain. 


I would not lessen by one thought a heart inspiring deed, 
That casts in life’s great crucible the sacrifice supreme, 

When man has served the cause he loves, whate’er his race or creed, 
All men revere the thought sublime, the self-effacing theme. 


But I would sing of heroism cast in more obscure mould, 
Of service to the common man that draws not grand applause, 
That, countering established thought, has courage to unfold 
Some thought of greater happiness in man’s mysterious laws. 


That will offend the “‘status quo,’’ when “‘status quo” shall fail 
To guarantee the humblest soul equality to strive 
To nobler heights as time and opportunities avail, 
And man’s creative mind finds paths where freedom can survive. 


Those six poor men of Dorsetshire, kin in adversity, 
Who toiled each day in summer’s heat or winter’s chilling blast, 
For that poor pittance that would scarce ward off dire poverty, 
Gazed thinkingly on other men whose lives were happier cast. 


Then up spake one of them and called his fellows to his side, 
He asked them what the future held in such vile servitude, 
Where, toiling through each day they could but meagerly provide 
For wife and weans life’s meanest fare, indelicate and crude. 


“And when,” quoth he, “disease shall come, and lay its blighting hand 
On one of us or those we love, how then, what is in store, 

When struggling on like galley slaves each day upon this land, 
We scarce can keep grim nakedness and hunger from the door.”’ 


“Let us arise,” he said, ‘“‘and go, each one to take the stand, 
That to our weekly pittance one more shilling may- be add, 

And when we’ve sought our masters out and given our poor demand, 
We'll meet again, tell our results, should they be ill or glad.” 


So these six men each fared him forth unto his master’s hall, 
And urged in their respectful way their poor and modest plea, 

“‘We scarce can make ends meet,” they said, ‘and should affliction fall 
On our poor wives, or little ones, in sore travail we'd be. 


“Grant you our modest, poor demand, and blessings on you fall, 
Give us a little more of life, and we will harder strive 
To serve you true and faithfully, let task be great or small, 
Give us one shilling more,” they said, ‘that we may better thrive.” 
(589) 
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Each master stood by haughtily, then sternly made reply, 
“Your insolence should bring you each before the whipping tree: 
We shall not pay you more,” they cried, ‘‘and tell you instantly 
To get back quickly to your tasks or sorrier each shall be.” 


They met again at eventide, recounted their affairs, 
Resolved that each should service seek and other masters serve, 
Each shook the other’s hand, resolved that in their common cares 
They’d each stand by the other, their efforts to conserve. 


Now, when these masters heard of this, they vowed in fierce accord 
To punish these rebellious ones who dared them to defy. 

They then combined their energies, passed their united word, 
That in the court these men should hear a master’s outraged cry. 


The judge spake sternly to these six poor men of endless toil: 
He asked them what they sought to do, where was obedience? 

He asked them how they dared combine, and leave their master’s soil 
For other fields where they might win a greater recompense? 


“Tis treason,” said the judge, “ ’tis revolution ’gainst our law, 
This monstrous evil must be nipped ’ere it becomes a curse, 

In our fair land, and gathering strength, open its sinful maw 
And make an end to all respect throughout the universe. 


“Your punishment shall be severe, a menace you have been, 

To all contented workingmen throughout this Christian Strand, 
And all your days from this day on, you’ll suffer, for I ween 

I’ll transport you to exiles be in far Van Dieman’s Land.” 


They took these men of Dorset, they bound them up in chains, 
And on the hell-ship called Success they started on their way, 

The brutal captain scoffed at them, reviled their tears and pains, 
And cast them in a dungeon vile from daylight hid away. 


He placed them in the dread “‘black hole,” a scant six feet by five, 

He would not let them walk the deck, confined them night and day, 
Six weary months this voyage took and more dead than alive, 

These hapless men were cast ashore, their lives to wear away. 


They nursed each other as they could, and from their ills revived, 
They wept together as they longed for news of those at home. 

The months went by, they wondered if their loved ones had survived, 
They prayed for strength their cross to bear, across that endless foam. 


But while these men of Dorset lived in penal servitude, 
A murmuring arose among their neighbors o’er the sea: 

“‘What have these poor men done,” they said; ‘“‘shall we all be pursued 
With fear of transportation if we discontented be? 


This murmuring grew on apace ’till protests loud and clear 
Caused an inquiry in this foul and despicable wrong, 
And justice, ’gainst their clamor, in legal, deadly fear, 
Ordered these men returned again, ’mid threats both loud and strong. 


So the captain of the hell-ship then was told to bring them back 
To England’s shore that they might be set at their liberty, 

Again the convict ship set forth with chains and dungeons black, 
Again these men knew durance vile, and hideous cruelty. 
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For the captain of this floating pen was ordered to return 
These tortured men, but not told how, so them he cast again 
In that black hole, nor suffered them to leave it any time, 
And so he brought them like wild beasts, deaf to their ills or pain. 


Six dreary months again the ship took in its weary way, 
Six cruel months across the sea these hapless men were led, 

And when at length, the voyage o’er, they sailed in Weymouth Bay, 
Three of them were in sore travail, and three of them were dead. 


Three of them dead! Three worse than dead! Victims of bigotry! 
For their poor try at unity this cruel fate was theirs, 

By justice racked and murdered, and by studied cruelty 
Their feeble protest thus was met, in those benighted years. 


And Lo! the “status quo” was changed, the judge, infallible, 
Had been unmasked and now appeared a cruel, guilty thing: 
The people saw what these poor men, in life’s great crucible, 
Had cast, that better things to them the coming years should bring. 


They saw, more clearly than before, the great and shining truth, 
That men must not be tied to tasks, whether they willed or no; 
That freemen had the right to stop, and that they would, forsooth, 

When sense and welfare justified the right in doing so. 


And as the years rolled by and children grew mature and strong, 
And in the fight for liberty their ideals firmer grew, 

They reared a monument to show the curious, questioning throng, 
How sacrifice is ever made and freedom runs on true. 


And men who do the useful work throughout this world’s domain, 
May read a lesson from this tale of heroism grand, 

And know that by their own best thought and effort shall they gain 
That meed of life and liberty that’s sought in every land. 


So I would sing of heroic deeds that bring their good to all, 
E’en though reviled and crucified their pioneers we see. 

And these Six Men of Dorsetshire, who gave at freedom’s call, 
Gave not in vain, but gave that this a better world might be. 





We have seen laws passed ostensibly in the interests of the people, and 
particularly in the interests of labor, construed by the courts to apply with 
particular severity upon labor. The Interstate Commerce Law, enacted 
with the avowed purpose of protecting the people from discrimination at the 
hands of transportation companies, has been utilized for no other purpose 
than to imprison union men employed in transportation service. ‘Phe so- 
called Sherman Anti-Trust Law, ostensibly enacted to protect the people 
from unlawful combinations of capital, has simply resulted in the arrest and 
indictment of union workmen, because in their effort to protect their common 
interests, their action has been construed to be in restraint of trade. These 
two laws have been cunningly devised by our antagonists (foolishly ac- 
quiesced in by men believing themselves reformers), and have proven to be 
the incubators of our modern injunction, trial without jury, and imprison- 
ment.—From Labor and the Common Welfare, by Samuel Gompers. 














A Letter of Misstatement, Effrontery 
and Domination 


(It ts suggested that the readers of the following letter, at its conclusion, should read the 
reply of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, published in the editorial 


section of this issue under the caption, ‘A. F. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
Headquarters: Amsterdam—61 Vondelstraat, 
Holland 

AMSTERDAM, April 12, 1921. 
To the Executive Council of the American Federation 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stirs AND BROTHERS: We have great 
pleasure in acknowledging receipt of your letter 
of the Ist March, because we have written you over 
fifty times previously and with certain very rare 
exceptions have been unable to obtain any sort of 
answer. We are therefore all the more pleased 
that you have at length taken the initiative to open 
relations with us. 

You will readily appreciate that this gratifies us 
beyond measure because our attempts to remain in 
regular touch with you, whereby certain misunder- 
standings could have been avoided, have been frus- 
trated by the apparent impossibility of you sending 
us a reply when we approached you for cooperation 
and advice. 

As regards your letter itself we will answer this 
in the same order as you have written us. 

You state that the American Federation of Labor 
finds it impossible to continue affiliation with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions because: 

First, that the new constitution completely abro- 
gated the principle of complete autonomy for each 
national trade union federation. 

Second, that through the issuance of appeals and 
proclamations the executive body of the Interna- 
tional Federation had committed the Federation to a 
revolutionary principle. 

Third, that a system of dues had been adopted 
which would place upon the American Federation of 
Labor a heavy and unbearable expense. 

We regret to say that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has evidently been in- 
completely or wrongly informed. If your executive 
were accurately informed then it disavows the 
American delegation in attendance at the Amster- 
dam Congress of 1919, for this delegation voted for 
the clause in article 3 of our constitution reading as 
follows: 

“The International Federation shall consist of the 
National and General Trade Union Centers of those 
countries which are organized on a definite trade 
union basis, the autonomy of the trade union move- 
ment of each country being guaranteed.” 

This delegation also voted for a system of dues 
which is now referred to by your executive as un- 
bearable. The members of the delegation namely, 
Messrs. Samuel Gompers, D. J. Tobin and John J. 
Hynes will recall to mind that the dues were pro- 
posed by the British Trade Union representative, Mr. 
Stuart Bunning. 

It is therefore absolutely untrue that the national 
autonomy is completely abrogated. The system 


of L. Rejoinder to Mr. Oudegeest.’’) 


of dues and the remaining articles of the constitution 
were adopted in collaboration with your own repre- 
sentatives at the congress held in July, 1919, at 
Amsterdam. 

It is absolutely untrue that an application for a re- 
adjustment of dues met with no favorable response 
from the executive body of our international. At a 
joint meeting with your executive held on the 4th 
November, 1919, at Washington, Mr. Gompers 
endeavored to secure a reduction of dues because 
the American Federation of Labor had not the neces- 
sary finances at its disposal to pay the relatively 
low rate of £1 sterling per 1,000 members per annum. 
The writer thereupon intimated that our executive 
body had not the right to introduce modifications to 
this rule because the constitution and the rate of 
contributions payable had been adopted at a con- 
gress. This matter was further deliberated at a meet- 
ing of our full executive body held on the 8th 
April, 1920. This body decided that the whole 
matter of dues should be brought before the next 
ordinary congress. This congress according to the 
constitution should be held in the latter part of 1921. 
Your organization was notified of this decision by 
letter dated the 22d April, 1920. 

We, who are advocates of a real and pure democ- 
racy, neither wish or are able to practice a dictator- 
ship, and consider it essential that modifications of 
the constitution should be made by our congress. We 
believe that you, who claim to be democrats, wil! 
justify our conception and will admit that we are 
right. 

It is therefore not true that your request for a re- 
adjustment of dues has met with an unfavorable 
response. On the contrary, our executive body im- 
mediately declared its readiness te have this matter 
discussed at the next ordinary congress. 

In your second objection you convey to us that our 
executive body by means of appeals and proclama- 
tions has committed the Trade Union International 
to revolutionary principles. You state that our policy 
is completely at variance with the policy of the 
American organizations. 

You refer incidentally to ‘‘revolutionary action” 
with tht “‘socialization of industry as its objective,” 
owing to which we quote your letter “there can be 
no compromise between the two points of view’ 
(i. e., between your organization and ours). 

This revolutionary viewpoint is further inferred 
from our appeal—issued on the 8th September, 1919, 
in which we appealed to the national trade union 
centers to take action against the transport of munitions 
and if possible against the manufacture of munitions 
for the prevention of all warfare (and not as stated by 
you in favor of Soviet Russia). 

We regret that apparently you have only read two 
sentences from this appeal. If you could not see 
your way to endorse the appeal which was issued 
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against war, we must assume that you have con- 
siderably less objection against the provocation and 
outbreak of a new world war than ourselves, and that 
as a matter of fact there is an abyssmal and incom- 
patible difference between your mentality and that 
of the workers of Europe. In Europe this appeal 
has been favorably received not only by the workers 
but also by important groups of the bourgeoisie. 

You do not mean to say that the annihilation of 
human life, which generally speaking means the 
doom of millions of workers, and the annihilation of 
millions of wealth producers meets with your 
approbation? 

We take the point of view that any war, immate- 
rial as to whether it is commenced by autocratic or 
democratic governments, must be opposed and pre- 
vented by the working class; more especially after 
the misery caused by the world war, which we have 
witnessed in Europe and you have partly witnessed 
in America. In our manifesto we have not written 
anything else than that stated in the preceding 
lines. 

You refer further to our manifesto “Down with 
Reaction,” “Up with Socialization” and quote the 
passage in which we urge the workers to fight 
against. reaction and for the socialization of the 
means of production. 

Permit us to observe that you have apparently 
read this manifesto as cursorily and imperfectly 
as all our other published documents. On account 
of this you made the American workers believe 
that the manifesto stated “Up for Socialism.”” Any 
worker with a strictly limited education could 
easily explain to you that “‘socialism” is not exactly 
the same as “‘socialization.” 

As regards the manifesto itself we must candidly 
confess that we fail to understand how it is possible 
for you, as democrats, to set yourselves in opposi- 
tion to the struggle against reaction! At the same 
time we regret that you disavow your President, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, before the eyes of the whole 
world, for is not Mr. Samuel Gompers the Honorary 
President of the Plumb Plan League? (‘To secure 
public ownership and democracy in the operation of 
the railways of the United States”). This Plumb 
Plan League has precisely the same object as far as 
railways are. concerned as that known to us in 
Europe as “Socialization.” Is, therefore, your 
President, Mr. Samuel Gompers, who signed the 
protest to us in your name, in agreement with his 
own executive or not? Or, otherwise, why should 
it be permissible to “socialize” the railways of Amer- 
ica and not of Europe? 

In Europe, we as members of the working class 
favor plain policy and are accustomed tostate things 
exactly as they are, if Mr. Gompers is the honorary 
president of a league for the socialization of the 
means of transport or of production, then according 
to our European conceptions he must be an advocate 
of socialization. When this is really the case your 
executive, as opponents of socialization must com- 
mence with a protest against their own President, 
who is in agreement with our policy. 

Furthermore it is absolutely untrue that our execu- 
tive body has called upon the workers to give 
effect to this ‘‘revolutionary policy” by proclaiming 
a general strike on the Ist May, 1920. 

We think it necessary to inform you that for the 
past thirty years May Day has been regarded 
as a Labor Festival on the continent of Europe 





when the workers obtain a day’s holiday either with 
or without the consent of their employers; and when 
in all towns and villages throughout the continent 
of Europe meetings and open-air demonstrations are 
held for the advocacy of Labor’s demands. 

This custom is evidently unknown to you in 
America. Taking into consideration this custom of 
thirty years standing we asked the labor organiza- 
tions in 1920 to devote May Day for demonstrations 
in favor of those demands contained in our mani- 
festo. As already confirmed, it is absolutely untrue 
to say that we asked the organizations to proclaim 
a general strike. 

It is also absolutely untrue, that our former 
president, Mr. W. A. Appleton, who has signed all 
our manifestoes, resigned the presidency on the 
same grounds as held by the American Federation of 
Labor in its refusal to affiliate with us. 

It appears that the information you receive is not 
always quite correct. Mr. William A. Appleton did 
not resign the presidency of his own free will. At the 
British Trade Union Congress (which is affiliated 
to our Federation) held in September, 1920, where 
your Federation was represented by Mrs. Sara A. 
Conboy and Bro. T. Healey it was a subject of gen- 
eral protest that Mr. W. A. Appleton had been 
appointed President of our International in view of 
the fact—as one of the delegates observed—that 
no self-respecting English worker would sit with him 
at the same table on account of his undemocratic 
and reactionary conceptions. You may probably 
verify this easily by reference to the report of the 
Portsmouth Congress or else I do not doubt that both 
your delegates to that congresscould inform you on 
this point. In consequence of this decision of the 
congress at Portsmouth it was impossible for Mr. 
Appleton to preside at our congress held subse- 
quently at London, because he knew that in that 
event, the Parliamentary Committee would have 
set themselves against the presidency in public. 

Mr. Appleton then chose the wisest course by 
handing in his resignation as president of our 
international ifi view of the opposition in his own 
country. Your President, Mr. Gompers, will 
clearly remember that Mr. Appleton was the nomi- 
nee of the American and English delegates, no in- 
fluence whatsoever being exercised by the other 
delegates in respect of his nomination. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. Appleton therefore is entirely beyond 
the judgment of our Executive Body; his retirement 
was not because we were too revolutionary, but was 
due to the fact that as a labor leader he did not enjoy 
the confidence of the eight million workers affiliated 
with the Trade Union Congress. 

This statement in your letter is, therefore, like the 
preceding ones, absolutely untrue. 

You have further referred to your non-participa- 
tion at our London Congress in November, 1920, 
and to the “ridiculous and flambouyant proclama- 
tions calling virtually for the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic governments of the world, the United States 
included.” 

We are not sufficiently informed on the customs 
prevalent in America to judge what is regarded there 
as ridiculous and flambouyant. This, indeed, does 
not interest us very much. If America has other 
than European customs and a method of expression 
other than that followed by the population of Europe 
this may explain matters. Apart from these differ- 
ences we presume that good faith, honesty, and 
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square dealng, are also valued in America. These 
attributes necessitate the production of proofs when 
an accusation is made. It will be difficult for you to 
adduce any proof whatsoever for the allegations made, 
by you. 

It is therefore absolutely untrue that in any one 
of our proclamations we have referred to or aimed 
at the overthrow of democratic governments. By 
this of course we do not mean to say that we are in 
agreement with the deeds of these governments. 

If the American Federation of Labor expresses it- 
self openly against revolutionary principles, that is 
their affair. Such pronouncement must be respected 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions 
because our constitution guarantees the autonomy 
of every country. 

On the other hand, the American Federation of 
Labor must respect those principles which have 
found endorsement in other countries. 

For our part we have done nothing more, as al- 
ready indicated, than to carry out in all good faith 
the decisions of the Amsterdam Congress of 1919, 
and to comply with the constitution which was 
adopted there with the vote of the American delega- 
tion included. 

In this connection we wish to state that the atti- 
tude of your President, Mr. Samuel Gompers, after 
our congress at Amsterdam is not very clear to us. 
At that congress “revolutionary” decisions were ar- 
rived at, including one in favor of an inquiry into the 
possibility of the socialization of the means of pro- 
duction. Your President raised objections to this 
motion. (We do not know whether he had then 
already accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Plumb Plan League.) He, however, accepted the ar- 
ticles of our constitution. At the conclusion of the 
congress he rose especially to make a declaration to 
the effect that he was not fully in agreement with all 
the resolutions adopted (no doubt there were other 
delegates who were in the same position) but 
nevertheless he wanted particularly to state that the 
American Trade Union Movement would do all that 
was possible to assist this new International and would 
cooperate with the toilers of Europe for the improve- 
a of the conditions under which these toilers had to 

ive. 

We regret to state that Mr. Gompers has not 
kept the promise contained in this declaration, 
whether due to forgetfulness on his part or to the 
attitude forced upon him by a vote of your Federa- 
tion. We believe the latter because we are not for a 
moment inclined to believe that Mr. Gompers 
would deliberately break his word. 

In coming to the close of your letter we must 
state that we are extremely glad to learn that your 
Federation desires to become affiliated with our 
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International. The condition upon which you make 
your affiliation depend, namely, the autonomy and 
independence of the American Federation of Labor 
is covered by article 3 of our constitution which 
is still in force and is upheld by us. 

We thoroughly understand that you seriously ob- 

ject to affiliate with a movement which “undertakes 
the destruction of the American labor movement or 
the overthrow of the democratic government of the 
Republic of the United States.” 
On the other hand you will realize that such an 
insinuation is so ludicrous and that the alleged inten- 
tion is so far from our thoughts as to be beneath 
our dignity to waste words on the matter. 

We are anxious for the American Federation of 
Labor to affiliate with our international. This was 
stated clearly enough at our London Congress. The 
affiliation of the American Federation of Labor 
is not a matter of indifference to us. If you have 
grievances supported on real grounds, which you are 
able to formulate without false representation of ac- 
complished facts or without attempts at insinua- 
tion, we shall be very happy to go into such matters 
with you. 

At the same time our Executive Body has been 
instructed by Congress to uphold the constitution. 
If you desire a modification of the constitution 
(either with regard to dues or to autonomy), you 
should not approach our Executive Body, but 
submit proposals in a regular manner to the next 
ordinary congress, which according to the consti- 
tution will be held this year (probably in November). 

We desire that whatever interpretations are placed 
on what we write or on our actions, shall be left 
for the account of those who give expression to 
such interpretations; but we demand from our 
co-workers that they shall be convinced of good 
faith on our side; and of our desire to promote the 
interests of organized workers within the scope of 
our constitution and as far as this lies within our 
power. . 

We presume that fundamentally you are in 
accord with us, and hope to receive a speedy intima- 
tion from you that you are prepared to negotiate 
with us with regard to our tactics. 

Furthermore that on re-affiliation with our 
International you will submit your proposals for 
the amendment of the constitution to our next 
congress. 

Believe me, 

Yours fraternally, 
On behalf of the Bureau of the 
International Federation of 
Trade Unions, 
J. OUDEGEEST, 
Secretary. 





“This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing government, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

“If the policy of the Government, upon vital questions affecting the whole people, 


is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court 


have ceased to be their own rulers.” 


the people will 


“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and 
deserves much the higher consideration.” —Abraham Lincoln. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 

H. L. Morrison.—We now have 124 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,000. A new local 
union was organized at Cisco, Texas. State of 
employment is fair and isimproving. ‘The majority 
of our local unions are having their union agree- 
ments renewed for another year at the prevailing 
rate of wages. So far, none of our members have 
suffered a reduction. We are conducting an or- 
ganization campaign in Sacramento, California. 
Vice-President Roy Burt is in charge of the cam- 
paign and he is obtaining excellent results. Brother 
Sidney Gray, a former international officer, is now 
manager of our union cooperative laundry in San 
Bernardino and he is making a great success of it’ 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 
Edwin Gentsler —We have 10 local unions with a 
total membership of 500. None of our members 
are unemployed and there have been no strikes 
or lockouts. State of employment is good. 


Marine Engineers 
Geo. A. Grubb.—We have 68 local unions with a 
total membership of 22,500. A strike in Pitts- 
burgh resisting a reduction in wages has been on 
for nine weeks. It affects about thirty union 
members. There is but little improvement in 
the state of employment. Lake owners are re- 
ducing 10 to 25 per cent. Just now resistance is 
being made to the announcement of the Shipping 
Board that a 15 per cent reduction in wages will be 
made, overtime and the night engineer eliminated, 
and subsistence reduced. This affects all the 
coasts. Negotiations are on with the Department 

of Labor in an attempt to adjust it. 


Print Cutters 
R. Heinl.—We now have 5 local unions with a 
total membership of 369. State of employment is 
good and all are working. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 

A. J. Marsh—We now have 10 local unions 
with a total membership of 369. State of employ- 
ment is poor. 

Steel Plate Transferrers 

A. J. MacCaskie-—We have 3 local unions 
with a total membership of 79. State of employ- 
ment is good. 

Wire Weavers 

Chas. C. Bradley—We have 6 local unions with 
a total membership of 380. There are about 170 
of our members unemployed. There are strikes 
on in the states of New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Wisconsin. State of employ- 
ment is very bad. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 
J. B. Bowen.—We now have 251 local unions 
with a total membership of 8,000. A new local 
union was organized at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Four deaths have occurred, resulting in an ex- 
penditure of $600. State of employment is bad. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilltard: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Or- 
ganized labor and our friends defeated ordinance 
known as occupation tax on April 26. We are 
endeavoring to maintain what good conditions we 
have. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. Street railway employes are 
waging a bitter fight against reduction in salary in 
this city. Union-labeled goods are being demanded 
by union men here. 

Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

Employment is not steady. The Missouri 
Pacific Railway is putting back a few men. Asa 
whole, the condition of organized labor is better 
than that of unorganized. Central trades appointed 
committee to urge more general use of union-made 
goods; also forming a label league. Court ordered 
the Ineeda Laundry to cease using laundry workers’ 
label after that laundry refused to give same up to 
union officials. 

Little Rock.—1,. H. Moore: 

Business in building trades has slightly improved. 
Carpenters have received a slight cut in wages. 
The men are now returning to work in the railroad 
shops—they had been laid off 3 weeks. Not- 
withstanding big non-union shop fight, union 
labor in better demand than non-union labor. 
Union label league has just been organized. The 
farmers’ union is organizing at the rate of 100 mem- 
bers a month in this state alone. 

Pine Bluff.—W. E. Green: 

Through the efforts of the labor bureau work 
has been secured for some men in the building 
trades. Employment is steady only in the 
building trades and in the printing industry. 
Hardwood and pine lumber plants are shut down 
on account of excessive freight rates and limited 
demand for products. Railroad shops furthering 
“starvation campaign’ looking to. material re- 
duction of wages and the abrogation of seniority 
among the men. We are having trouble in se- 
curing building contracts because of the non- 
union shop propaganda and the manifest unfair- 
ness of associated press reports. Organized labor 
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enjoys advantage over unorganized labor as far 
as good conditions are concerned. We are work- 
ing hard through state federation and certain 
executives of the farmers’ union to bring about 
political cooperation in next campaign. A new 
local union of butchers has been organized. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—Jules Scarceriaux: 
Unemployment among the oil workers. A new 
local union of carbon workers has been organized. 

San Pedro.—J. B. Perry: 

Through the efforts of organized labor a wage 
agreement has been secured for the laundry workers 
with war time wages and hours. The teamsters 
and chauffeurs have increased their ranks by 26 
members. Employment is steady in the building 
trades. The Union Oil Company will spend four 
million dollars shortly in building a refinery and 
making it the headquarters of the company. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. We are working 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. Two 
local unions of laundry workers have been or- 
ganized, also a dock workers’ local union. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

The cooks and waiters’ wages remain the same 
as last year. Employment is not steady. The 
lumber industry is the quietest it has been in years. 
The steel plants in this city are closing down. 
Condition of organized labor is good; we are standing 
firm, no cut in wages have been presented to us. 
The printers and pressmen are out on strike. Our 
union label league is active. The motion picture 
operators have secured good sanitary facilities. 
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Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

We have had to work hard to maintain our 
present wages. Employment is fairly steady. 
Condition of organized labor is excellent. There is 
a demand for union-labeled goods. 

Visalia.—F. D. Keese: 

Carpenters’ Local No. 1484 secured the 44-hour 
week. The non-union shop drive is getting hotter. 
Employment is not steady in the building line. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—J. C. Bulger: 

Carpenters and painters are still out on strike 
against 20 per cent reduction; carpenters in Love- 
land have accepted a 10 per cent reduction. Em- 
ployment is slightly steadier in the building trades 
than it has been. A few small cottages are being 
put up. The Denver and Rio Grande and Union 
Pacific railroads have reemployed about 20 per cent 
of their original force. Condition of organized labor 
is good. A campaign is being launched to promote 
the use of union labeled goods. 

Denver.—Ear! R. Hoage: 

The printing trades are establishing the 44-hour 
week as a result of a strike. The cooks and waiters 
have renewed their agreement without a reduction. 
It is estimated that 10,000 men are unemployed. 
Some gity improvements have been started and a 
number of men given employment. Cigar factories 
are employing some additional men. Organized 
labor is holding its own. ‘The sleeping car porters 
have organized and have applied for a charter. 
We are successfully combating the non-union 
shop movement here by boosting the use of the 
union label, the card and the button. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

Employment is not steady. A new plant has 
opened up here with a small force for the manu- 
facturing of crushed stone products. Condition 
of organized labor is good. We are working to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—E. J. Foster: 

All other trades in building line working on 1920 
scale. Employment is steady. The general con- 
tractors are holding up work for greater reductions. 
There is considerable new work in building line; about 
80 per cent of the men here are employed. Most 
of the new work is being done by union labor. 
The sheet metal workers have signed up for their 
charter. Clearwater plumbers and electricians are 
preparing to organize. The central labor union 
has appointed a committee to form a union label 
league. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

Employment is not very steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. Every effort is needed to 
organize the unorganized and to make stronger 
those already organized. 

Savannah.—Onie Oliver: 

Employment is not steady. The electrical workers 
are locked out. An effort was made to force the non- 
union shop upon them. 
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ILLINOIS 


Danville-—Frank A. Leven: 

Employment is not steady. A large concrete 
bridge is being constructed. There has been no 
increase of factory forces. Plumbers and a large 
brick and clay plant are out on strike against the 
non-union shop. Bakery and confectionery workers 
signed a new agreement May | with the same wages 
and conditions as prevailed in the previous contract. 
The label committee of the central body is active 
towards promoting the use of union-labeled goods. 
A new local union of slate, tile and composition 
roofers was organized. 

Decatur.—R. G. Williams: 

The bakers secured last year’s scale of wages 
without trouble. The painters compromised for 
last year’s scale of 90 cents to September 1 and then 
a cut to 80 cents. The carpenters have been 
locked out since April 1, holding out for last year’s 
scale of $1. The factories have put on some of the 
men they laid off but are not working full time. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Good work is 
being done by the committee to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of cereal, 
malt and soft drink workers has been organized. 

Galesburg.—Thomas R. Downie: 

During the month of April, the painters signed a 
new agreement which re-established the 1920 
scale; the teamsters also signed up at their 1920 
scale; the plumbers, at 1920 scale; the other building 
trades have not signed up new agreements. There 
is very little work and for the first time in many 
years the building contractors have organized for 
the public good they say, but we believe it is for the 
purpose of pushing the non-union shop movement in 
the building trades. Conditicn of organized labor is 
excellent. Several of the unorganized factories 
have cut wages 20 per cent and the Public Utility 
Company has cut common labor 5 cents per hour. 
The cigarmakers are doing some advertising to 
promote the use of the union label. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Carpenters, painters and hodcarriers are all 
busy. Carpenters have about 80 members from 
other towns and all are working. Employment is 
steady. This district is 100 per cent organized. 
Metropolis.—E. A. Speckman: 

Moulders have gone to work after about 5 





months shut down. Printers had contract fo 
44-hour week signed up by all print shops in city 
without any trouble. State of employment is 
better than it has been. Unemployment exists in 
the wood-working factories. Condition of organized 
labor is 50 per cent better than unorganized. The 
work is being pushed to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


Oglesby.—Richard Whennen: 

Unorganized labor has been reduced in wages 
from 10 to 20 per cent while organized labor re- 
fused a reduction. Employment is fairly steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 


Waukegan.—Joseph V. Kelly: 

The Johns-Manville Company opens up May 
16. Some 500 men reported looking for work. 
The company offered laborers 25 cents per hour, 
building trades 60 cents per hour, but they were 
unable to get any men at that wage and finally 
hired a few laborers at 30 cents per hour. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. We are working 
to promote the use of union labeled goods. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—A. G. Eltonhead: 

Compositors and pressmen are out on strike to en- 
force the 44-hour week. Organized labor is still in 
good condition. Very good speeches are being made 
at all meetings boosting the use of union-labeled 
goods. A new local union of teamsters was organized 
ai Newburgh, Indiana. 


Lafayette.—Louis J. Hart: 

Building trades are in trouble with the employers. 
Carpenters, hodcarriers and lathers are on strike. 
The employers want to reduce their wages 10 cents 
per hour but an early settlement is looked for with 
a 5 cents per hour cut. Employment is fairly 
steady. Monon shops put some men back to work. 
Almost the entire force is at work now. Condition 
of organized labor is better than unorganized. A 
committee of the central labor union is at work to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


Vincennes.—Geo. Delanter: 

Conditions are bad here at present. There is a 
demand for union-labeled goods among members of 
organized labor. 
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Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

Painters secured an increase of 10 cents per hour; 
plumbers and steamfitters secured some increase 
which was left to arbitration, men going back to 
work pending settlement; sheet metal workers im- 
proved their conditions in some shops with an in- 
crease in wages, while others are still out; printers 
obtained the 44-hour week in all shops. Conditions 
of unorganized labor are very bad. Employment is 
fairly steady in all lines. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

Conditions are better now than they have been 
as a large majority of men previously locked out 
are at work and one of the master builders is now 
working under previous conditions. Craft ma- 
chinists have settled their differences; moulders 
are near a settlement; but the bakers went out on 
strike for signed agreement. Everything looks 
favorable for organized labor. We have a com- 
mittee doing good work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. The merchants are now 
showing union-labeled products in their windows. 

Oelwein.—E. C. Olson: 

In spite of the unemployment that exists in 
practically every craft, they are still well organized, 
the membership remaining the same. Some 
startling conditions will be revealed by the Senate 
investigation which will bear out our contentions in 
the present controversies. 

Ottumwa.—Puilip F. Muldoon: 

Employment is not steady. The Morrell packing 
plant has put on about 200 men. There isa demand 
for union-labeled goods. 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—Leonard Wilane: 

Employment is fairly steady in the building trades. 
The Santa Fe railroad cut: 50 employes off the 
southern Kansas division this month. There is 
considerable road building being done. Condition 
of organized labor is good.. The convention of the 
Kansas State Federation of Labor was held here 
on May 9, 10, 1l and 12. Label books have been 
distributed to local merchants here and a label 
league will be organized. A new local union of 
auto mechanics is under way. 


Some building is going on. 





Leavenworth.—Geo. J. Siegwart: 

Employment is steady. The building crafts 
are all busy; there is a great deal of street paving, 
and one new factory is under way. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We have a committee trying to start a good labor 
paper here. Constant agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A 
local union of plasterers has been organized. 

Salina.—Floyd M. Crain: 

At present employment is steady. Organized 
labor isin the best of condition. Some new building 
is starting up. A movement to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods has been launched and is 
meeting with success. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville. —J. V. Poag: 

Employment is not steady. County road work 
and street work is under way. Condition af or- 
ganized labor is good. ‘There is a movement on to 
organize the tobacco workers and the teamsters. 


Madisonville —S. J. Watson: 

Some street work and county road work has 
opened up. Condition of organized labor is good. 
There is a movement under way to organize the 
street workers, tobacco workers and teamsters. 
All local unions have been instructed to appoint a 
union label committee. 

Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

Employment is not steady. We have a plan 
under way to organize a ladies’ union label league. 
Paducah has once more felt the force of the non- 
union shop movement. One of the biggest plants in 
the city voluntarily declared that it would be run 
on the non-union shop basis. Our own paper, 
the Labor News,rallied to the defense of the cause, 
and by thoroughly informing the public as to the 
intent of the fight, swayed public opinion. As a 
result of this publicity three other job shops made 
agreement to observe the law and union conditions 
were not disturbed. No trouble was had with the 
two newspapers, both of which have signed agree- 
ments with the local union. Business interests 
have awakened to the fact that the workers have a 
defense proposition and they are fighting shy of it. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Associa- 
tion of commerce is making a strong attempt to 
reduce wages of the building trades. Employment 
has improved in the last month. Turpentine 
plant, nearly completed, will employ 300 men. 
Unorganized workers are still having their wages 
cut. Strong agitation is being carried on to pro- 
mote the use of union-made articles. 

Shreveport —C. W. Swallow: 

Organized carpenters are all employed. Some 
unemployment exists among the common laborers. 
About 90 per cent of the business here is given to 
organized workmen. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 
Foundries are running only 4 days a week; plate 
molders have been cut 15 per cent; the building 
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crafts are not in}good condition. There is plenty 
of common labor. Condition of organized labor is 
good. We are working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


Livermore Falls.—Archie McCaffery: 

The paper mill workers at Livermore Falls and 
Rumford Falls together with all other mill workers 
of the International Paper Company are out on 
strike against a 30 per cent reduction in wages. 
This vicinity is 100 per cent organized. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods: 


Woodland.—F. D. Johnson: 

A new agreement was secured with the St. Croix 
Paper Co., the same rate as last year’s contract 
to run to May, 1922. Employment is fairly steady. 
Condition of organized labor is 15 per cent better 
than unorganized. The bag workers are out on 
strike against a 9-hour day and a 30 per cent cut in 
wages. Good work is being done to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. A new local of pulp 
workers has been organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pittsfield —James J. Hamilton: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. We are 
doing everything possible to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. Several bills have been passed 
in the state legislature unfavorable to organized 
labor. 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Employment is not steady. Members of or- 
ganized labor are better paid than those of unor- 
ganized. We are urging the factories to handle 
union-labeled goods. 


Salem.—C. W. Fitzgerald: 

Wages and hours remain the same in the shoe 
industry. All metal trades industries are just alive. 
Employment is not steady except among the bakers 
and railroad workers. Thousands of machinists 
are idle. Weare constantly agitating to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. The “sue and be 
sued” law has been signed by Governor Cox. 


Taunton.—Wm. Banalt: 

Employment is not steady. Some shops are 
running 3 or 4 days a week; others are closed. 
Some street improvement work has opened up to 
relieve the unemployment. This move was se- 
cured through the central labor union unem- 
ployment committee. Early in June the central 


union will have a public debate with the Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject of union and non-union 
shops.g, The union label committee is doing good 
work, 





Worcester.—John L. Sullivan: 

Business of all kinds is dull. Building trades 
are on strike against 20 per cent per hour reduction. 
The employers’ associations are campaigning for the 
non-union shop. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

Two shops out of five, job printers, granted the 44- 
hour week to their employes. Employment is not 
steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Carpenters are out on strike for 87} cents per hour. 

Marquette.—Neil Hume: 

Railroad shops are working 4 days a week. 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. As soon as possible some street 
improvements will be made in the city. 

River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is not steady but is better than last 
month. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than unorganized. We are doing everything 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—A. C. Pratt: 

The hotel and restaurant employes, through 
organization, have secured some increase in wages. 
Many railroad workers are out of employment. 
Some new building work started. Contractors 
have not signed up and carpenters are taking con- 
tracts on their own work. Wages are at least 50 
per cent better in the organized crafts than in the 
unorganized. Central labor union is doing every- 
thing possible in organization work and boosting 
labels. Workers are demanding union labels as 
never before. Stores are stocking up with union- 
made goods. 

Minneapolis.—Lynn Thompson: 

Two high schools and some buildings and resi- 
dences are in the process of construction; sewer 
work has started and paving work will start this 
week. The railroad shop is taking back their old 
crew. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

There is no work in any trade. A conference will 
be held this week with the master builders which 
we hope will settle our differences in the building 
trades. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

Unemployment exists in the saw mills and tex- 
tile works. This district is about 90 per cent 
organized. The sanitary conditions here have 
improved to some extent. A new local union of 
firemen and oilers has been organized. 


= 
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Laurel.—E.' R. Mitchell: 

Labor is very unsettled here. One saw mill is 
shut down because the employes refused to accept 
a 25-cent reduction which would have been the 
foufth cut this year. One cotton mill shut down 
because the employes refused to sign an obligation 
renouncing the A. F. of L. However, we are hold- 
ing our own. We are putting in a new local union 
nearly every day with a determination to fight to 
the last ditch. We are getting the union label 
movement under way. 


MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

Coal miners are for the great part idle and those 
working at all are only working 2 or 3 days a week. 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized.. We are getting resolutions adopted 
pledging men to demand the union label on articles 
they purchase. 

Spring field.—J. R. Moll: 

None, other than bakers, have secured day work 
at an increase in wages. State of employment is 
better than it was last month. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. Union men 
are insistent in their demands for union-labeled 
goods. 

MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Geo. G. Hale: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is fair. 

Billings. —H. W. Nelson: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
locked out by associated industries demanding 
non-union shop and reduction of wages. We are 
urging our members to demand union-labeled goods 
when making purchases. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—J. R. Wangberg: 

There is a constant demand for a 20 per cent 
reduction in wages in spite of many crafts having 
accepted a 10 per cent reduction. There are many 
out of employment. The Union Pacific shops have 
re-employed many workers, especially in the car 
repair department. A trade union label league has 
been organized which is doing good work. A de- 
mand has been created for union-labeled goods. 
A new federal labor union has been formed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Conditions are very dull and nothing encourag- 
ing is in sight. New work has opened up to a small 
extent. It is said that the textile plants will be 
running full time with a full force of help in a few 
weeks. Condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized. All the strikers from the Scott & 
Williams plant will be gradually taken back. 
Constant agitation, with good results, is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City.—Chas. J. Jennings: 

There are about 55,000 unemployed in Hudson 
county. The only new work that has opened up is 
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the temporary work of building the arena for the 
Dempsey fight. About 900 men have been put to 
work and 99 per cent are union men. The condition 
of organized labor is far superior to that of un. 
organized. Labor is holding its own in this district 


and has won many strikes and lockouts. All that 
is possible is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of united 
marine and terminal workers has been organized 
for whom charter is pending. 


Paterson.—Henry L. Vanderveld: 

All building trades have signed up for the same 
rate of wages as last year. Employment is not 
steady. New work on the Wanague water plant 
held up on account of Brooklyn contractor not 
complying with state law regarding wages. Plants 
are increasing their forces a little. Good work is 
being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 


Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good; unorganized, poor. Agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. A souphouse has been maintained 
by the Mercer County central labor union for the 
past month in which 6,588 people have been fed; 96 
families have been takencare of by donations of food 
from this association. E. W. Richardson, business 
agent, I. A.of M., isthe chairman of the committee 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

The building trades employers abrogated all 
existing agreements on May | and insist on new 
agreements with 25 per cent reductions. The men 
are all out on strike and are taking work and con- 
tracts as individuals. They are standing firm and 
will win. The bookbinders are going to enforce 
the 44-hour week. The traction strike has now been 
going on for four months and the public won’t ride 
in the cars, patronizing jitneys instead. We are 
agitating for the use of union-labeled goods. 


Buffalo.—Eugene W. Scott: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is poor. We are urging the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


Ithaca.—G. M. Kisor: 

The painters were out on strike half a day and 
won out for 75 cents per hour and the 44-hour 
week; carpenters, 75 cents per hour and a 48-hour 
week. Plumbers are asking for a 44-hour week. 
Employment is steady. No new work has opened 
up but prospects are good for the near future. 
Condition of organized labor is good. We are 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 


Kill Buck.—Guy J. Tyler: 

Employment is not steady. A few dwelling 
houses are being put up by individuals. There is 
no other new work. Condition of organized labor 
is better than unorganized. The only cut in wages 
among organized labor to date was a voluntary 
cut of 10 cents per hour by the painters. Very 
little work is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. All contractors but one have 
signed last year’s scale with the carpenters. 

















NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville-—J. H. Lindsey: 


By making some concessions in the recent ad- 
justment for the coming year, we have had with 
us the non-union shop proposition and building 
operations were delayed while the fight was on. 
Employment has been steady since May 15. Con- 
dition of organized labor is 75 per cent better than 
unorganized. Constant agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. Very good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

High Point.—C. P. Davis: 

Employment is not steady. We are boosting the 
use of union-labeled goods. Organized labor en- 
dorsed the election of the mayor and the city 
councilmen. 

Wilmington.—Zack Lumley: 

All printing crafts are locked out. The union men 
are standing firm and the employers are losing money. 
Condition of organized labor is very good. We are 
doing all possible to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. The men here, with few exceptions, are 
union men who have backbone enough in them to 
stick up for their rights and demand a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Wm. J. Olson: 

All crafts are trying to get agreements with 
employers but are meeting with little success. 
Employment is fairly steady. Forces are being 
increased this time of the year but not as much as 
usual. We are meeting with the 9-hour day prop- 
osition which seems more favorable to the em- 
ployers than increase of forces. Condition of 
organized labor is good. Stage hands’ strike is 
still on but the outlook for settlement is good. 
Printers’ strike is still on. Two shops have signed 
up, the rest standing firm as yet. Our label com- 
mittee is doing good work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Akron.—t,. C. Blackburn: 

Strikes and lockouts exist in this territory. 
Plumbers, steam fitters and electricians settled at 
$1.25 per hour. Unemployment exists in all the 
building trades. Rubber shops, twenty-one in all, 
are putting men back to work at a reduction in 
wages of from 10 to 50 per cent. Condition of 
organized labor is poor. Union-labeled clothing is 
being used extensively. The minimum wage bill 
for women has been defeated. 

Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

The plumbers, painters and one electric shop 
have signed up for last year’s scale of wages and 
conditions. This district is about 60 per cent 
organized. We are working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of team- 
sters has been organized. 

Chillicothe—Wm. Wittkugle: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We are pushing the use of 
union-labeled goods. 
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Cincinnati.—Sol. Sontheimer: 

Conditions are only fair; however, they are more 
favorable to organized than to unorganized labor. 
The Chamber of Commerce is very much in evi- 
dence in all efforts to reduce wages and it is the 
opinion that the holding of the executive council 
meeting of the A. F. of L. in Cincinnati was helpful 
in combating the employers. Considerable up- 
employment exists here, particularly amongthe 
machinists. Cincinnati has a splendid working 
union league. All kinds of union label advertising 
is being carried on. 


Columbus.—Michael B. Cain: 

Employment is not steady. City work in streets 
is the only new work opened up. Plants have not 
increased their forces. Condition of organized 
labor, as compared with unorganized, is good. 
The president of the Chamber of Commerce spoke 
in favor of collective bargaining. 


Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

Unemployment exists in the mining industry. 
The brick and clay division of the Hysilvania Coal 
Company has resumed opetation and is steadily 
increasing forces as plants are improved. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is better than unorganized. 
The label committee is agitating for the use of 
union-labeled goods. A law has been passed favor- 
ing compensation for occupational diseases. The 
brick and clay workers are 100 per cent organized 
in the brick division of the Hysilvania Coal Com 
pany. Z 

Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

Members of a printers’ local union have been 
granted a 10 per cent increase in wages by an 
arbitration board. Employment is not steady. 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. We are insisting on the use of union- 
labeled goods among our members. 


Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is very good. A progressive cam- 
paign for the use of union-labeled goods is being 
carried on. The printing pressmen of West Carroll- 
ton are organizing. 

Newark.—J. H. Sharritt: 

The non-union shop plan which started May 
1 is making no headway; in fact, some of the em- 
ployers who were for the non-union shop at first, 
have declared now for the union shop. Employment 
is not steady, especially in the building crafts and 
among the railroad workers. Condition of organized 
laboris better than unorganized. The bakers, barbers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers and electrical workers 
are all resisting a cut in scale of wages. We urge all 
our members to demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. 

Steubenville—E. A. Chamberlain: 

The builders’ association offered $1 per hour but 
have now reconsidered and offer only 80 cents per 
hour as a result of which most of the men are taking 
work for themselves. Employment is not steady. 
The building trades are well organized. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

There is scarcely any kind of workjhere. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is fair. The unorganized 
are in a state of fear and subjection. There is a 
demand being made for union-labeled goods. 


re 
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Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

A brewing company here has signed an agreement 
with beverage and soft drink workers at last year’s 
scale. Employment is unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is fairly good as compared with 
unorganized. Southeastern street car men have 
been on strike against reduction of wages and hours. 
We are doing a great deal to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. The city ordinance has been 
passed providing for the two-man street cars, 
instead of one-man, on the Ohio electric line. 
Woolworth’s 5 and 10 cent store is the only one 
here that has refused to sign agreement with the 
retail clerks. The clay workers and moulders 
strike against the non-union shop is still on. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester.—R. O. Jaggers: ’ . 

State of employment is uncertain. Some build- 
ing is going on. The reduction of forces is general. 
Printers have not yet secured the 44-hour contract 
with employers. A new local union of theatrical 
stage employes has been organized. The Auto- 
matic Shoe Heel Co., Master Shoe Heel Co., Bar 
Shoe Heel Co., and the S. S. Shoe Heel Co., are 
boycotting union labor by replacing union men 
with non-union men and reducing wages. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: — Bes: 

Employment is steady in the building trades. 
No new work has opened up. Plants in the iron 
industry have reduced forces and are working the 
remainder on short time, averaging from two to 
three days per week. Condition of organized labor 
is good. 

Johnetta.—B. T. Beatty: . , 

The brickyard has been practically idle for four 
months. We went back to work for a couple of 
weeks at a 10 percent reduction. Work is to resume 
May 17 and will be steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. In Kittaning the employes of five 
brickyards are out on strike against reductions 
in wages and locals are holding firm. 

Lebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

Employment is steady in all lines except steel 
mills and connecting branches. There is a demand 
for girls in all industries except steel mills. The 
majority of unemployed steel workers are working 
at laboring on streets. We are all boosting the use 
of union-labeled goods as much as possible. 

Washington.—Francis Wilkin: 5 

Painters have signed scales for an increase to $1 
per day; tinners’ wages have been increased 90 
cents a day, though they asked for $1; plumbers 
and bricklayers are getting $1.25 an hour. Em- 
ployment is steady in the building trades. The 
Detroit Motors Company recently purchased tract 
of 70 acres here. It is expected that ground will 
be broken about July 1 and plant will be in opera- 
tion about October 1. They may employ 200 men 
to start with. Condition of organized labor is 
about 60 per cent better than unorganized. Com- 
mon labor is receiving from $2.80 to $3.85 a day. 
None of the Hazel-Atlas plants are organized. 
The Duncan-Miller glass plant, organized, is ex- 
pected to shut down about June 1, at expiration of 
scale year. None but small orders are being re- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville—Courtney B. Wilson: 

Quite a few railway employes have been put 
back to work on account of the S. A. A. inaugurat- 
ing their through express trains. Employment is 
steady. Practically no unemployment exists. The 
newspaper report is that the county and highway 
commission has received the money from the sale 
of $400,000 worth of highway bonds and the con- 
tract will be let at once for this work; also that an 
election will be held in a few days for the purpose 
of issuing $100,000 work bonds to build a new 
school building. Abbeville cotton mills have begun 
the construction of a Y. M. C. A. building for the 
employes. Condition of organized labor is good. 
We are urging all union men to purchase union- 
labeled goods. 

Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Employment is not steady. Only a few buildings 
are being constructed which supply a few hundred 
men with work. We are putting forth an effort 
to promote the use of union-made goods. During the 
seamen’s strike troops have been placed on the 
ships by the governor. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment is not steady. We are working 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

There has been no change in the wages of organ- 
ized workers but the unorganized have been reduced 
about 25 per cent. Employment is not steady. 
Some new buildings are being constructed. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is good. The employers 
are more favorable toward organized labor now tham 
they have been. We are working to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Cecil Carl Edwards: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor is in 
better condition than unorganized. The cooks and 
waiters: have just won their strike with one house. 
Two other houses are still out. Union-labeled 
goods are much in demand. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is very unsteady at present. The 
organized workers, as always, enjoy better condi- 
tions than unorganized men. Carpenters’ Union, 
No. 1363 has put nearly $500 worth of improve- 
ments on hall. 

Corsicana.—H. E. Smalling: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. All members 
are demanding union-labeled goods when making 
purchases. 

Galveston.—William F. Cattell: 

All shipping tied up on account of action of 
Admiral Benson. Men standing firm and will 
surely win. Unemployment in all lines on account 
of marine strike. Elections in past month in Gal- 
veston, Port Arthur, and a few more important 
cities in Texas were carried by parties favorable to 
organized labor. 
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is trademark and the trademarked word “Victrola” identify 
all our products. Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 
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San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 
Employment is not steady. There was a bitter 
fight for city officers between the present city 
officers, who are advocates of the non-union shop, 
and the union forces. We won three out of the 
five places. Agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-made goods 
Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 
Employment is not steady. All classes of labor- 
ers are advised to stay away from this section and 
t y no attention to advertisements for workers, 
as tiie is nothing doing. 
4 Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

There is very little work here of any kind. The 
mines ‘and brickyards are both closed down. 
There is a little road work out of town but not 
enough to start one-tenth of the men. A small 
force of men has been employed to work on the 
public road. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—J. S. Shaw: 

Some work has opened up and the state of em- 
ployment is somewhat better than heretofore. 
Organized labor, however, is still ahead of unorgan- 
ized. We are holding mass meetings to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Suffolk.—J. L. White: 

There have been some increases in wages during 
the past month. Employment is steady. We are 
working to secure the use of union-labeled goods 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton.—C. Fiske: 

Building laborers reduced scale 10 per cent; the 
latter, however, has not been accepted as yet by 
all employers who are demanding flat reduction 
of $1 after requesting a different scale between 
common and building laborers. Employment 
is steady in the navy yard. There are good 
prospects for new work to open up about June 
15 or July 1, when the navy yard will receive 
the necessary ‘appropriations to carry on the work 
planned. Condition of organized labor is generally 

% better than unorganized. Lumber and fuel dealers 
have recently agreed to employ union men in 
preference to non-union men. A strong effort is 
being made to make the recently formed Card and 
Label League a success. Labor has recently, after 
a bitter controversy, gained control of the majority 
of the city council. A new local union of theatrical 
employes has been organized. 

Charleston.—C. D. Semple: 

Work is picking up in the building line: employ- 
ment is steady. Railroad shops are putting on 
more men. Lots of unorganized men are idle. 

Colfax.—C. H. Schoenberger: 

The carpenters have received a 10 per cent cut 
in wages. Employment is not steady. We are 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 

Taylor.—Gilbert McCall: 

Work has been suspended for several weeks 
pending negotiations on new wage-scale which was 
Settled at a 15 per cent reduction in wages; but a 
favorable renewal of the agreement was retained. 
Employment is fairly steady. Prospects are good 
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for this year in the clay working industries. We 
are working to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. This town is 100 per cent organized. There 
is a tendency towards the non-union shop move- 
ment here. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is not steady. We have a new tin 
can factory in operation. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Our work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods is progressing. 

Clarksburg.—Noah Zinn: 

There have been no improvements in any craft. 
Conditions are growing more serious every day. 
Employment is not steady. We are all standing 
together as one union here. 

Sharples. —C. H. Kiser: 

Mines that have been closed are starting up and 
those that have been in operation right along, are 
increasing forces. Condition of organized labor is 
about 40 per cent better than unorganized. We 
have a committee actively at work to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Wellsburg.—Clyde McCoy: 

Working conditions have improved a little but 
the hours are longer. The mines are working four 
days a week. Employment is fairly steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. 

Wheeling.—A. F. McGreal: 

Conditions are not very promising. Condition 
of organized labor, as compared with unorganized, 
is good. We are boosting the union label at all our 
meetings. A new local union of firemen and oilers 
has been organized at Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Building trades and printers 
are still on strike. Machinists’ district lodge has been 
established and we are now trying toestablish a metal 
trades council. A law has been passed to draw 
juries from other counties though opposed by 
labor. 


WISCONSIN 


Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 

Employment is not steady. A new local union 
of pressmen has been organized. 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

Some residences are being built. Organized labor 
is holding its own better than unorganized. 

Stevens Point——James Vennie: 

Employment is steady except in the paper mills. 
New York has opened up in the building trades. 
Conditions are better where labor is organized. 
We are advertising union-labeled goods. 

Wisconsin Rapids.—A. Rember: 

Retail clerks have renewed agreements for a 
period of one year without reduction of pay or 
increase in hours. Employment is normally steady. 
Better hours and wages exist among the organized 
workers than among the unorganized. City council 
granted all city workers same wage-scale as in 1920. 
There is a good demand for union-labeled goods. 
The Huber unemployment bill was passed. A new 
local union of pulp and sulphite workers was 
organized. 

















